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INTRODUCTION ^. 

. Ef f ecti ve publ ie- €^muiM^€^iao~carv^' s^©rv©-^ii-^^ 
your organization in many ways. It can help you elect 
a candidate, raise funds for a communi ty center, publi- 
cize a city-wide clean-up day, sell out a concert, or 
get people involved in ef forts to improve the quality ^ 
of publoc education. ^ 

Many fine books tell you how to do the techni^cal 
and creative chores of public communication. Few books, 
unfortunately, explain in simple terms how'to plan. 
Professional advertising, public relations and- media 
people have many "tricks -of the trade" up their sleeves 
to simplify the planning process. Lack of pro^)er plan- 
ning, on the other hand, too often puts the citizen at 
a distinct disadvantage in the fierce competition for 
publ i c attention. 

In this book I've tried to lay out a * s tep: by-s tep 
system to help you plan and carry out public communica- 
tion campaigns that real.ly work. I've emphasized think- 
ing, researching, deciding and organizing rather than 
writing, designing, photographing, of editing because ^ 
this is where I think the real need exists. / 

While the heavy stress is on planning, many specific 
how-to tips are included throughout the book, to help 
you put theory into practice. I do wish there were 
space for more of these, practical tips, but such is not 
the case. 

Many gracious people helped me put these*words and 
ideas together. My fine editors at the I ns ti tute *f or 
Responsive Education, Barbara Prentice and Bill Burges, 
deserve special thanks. Laurie Beckelman was a pene- 
trating critic at various stages of the. manuscript and 
contributed valuable creative work of her own. For 
reasons that go beyon'd words ?*d like to express deep 
regard and gratitude to a fine teacher. Bill Rivers; a 
d^ar, colleague, Donis Dondis; and a" treasured friend,, 
Dean-LaCoe. Finally, my humbl e app rec i a t iiMu^ the many 
students who have taught me, with special mentT)on to 
Faith Miller who helped compile the reading list. 
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Everything you do or don*t, do, say or 
don't say, says something to someone 

Chances are you want to change the way some peo- 
ple think, feel, or relate to schools in your communi- 
ty or you wouldn't be bothering with this book. ' 

If you want to change peopl e.,. Uhere^T^one essen- 
tial thing you have to do. You hajve to communicate. 

If you jwant to change the way people think or-^feel, 
you first have to get their attention. Then you have 
to hit them with new information or, at Jeast, old in- 
formation recycled into a logical, novel, or persuasive 
package. 

Jf you want to change the way they act, you have^ 
,to get their attentionr, then offer them incentives. 
Whether you believe in carrots or sticks is beside the ' 
point. In either cas* you give people information that'^^ 
spells out the details of your incentives. 

You have to communicate, in other words, and that's 
what this book is all about*-- communication and how 
to use it to get your way (or at least exert a little . ' 
influence) in the educational pol^^ies oT your commun i - 

* '*-"., 
It's impossible not to communicate somethi n9 whenV * 
ever you deal with people-. Even when you keep your - 
mouth shut, believe it or not, you're communicating all 
over the place. On the other hand, it's bloody hard 
to communicate just exactly what you want to cornmuni-" 
cate . 

Communication for a purpose, or communication to 
get things done, is not as easy as you might think. 
If you've gone through a few years of marriage, or if 
you have a teenager in the house', you already know 
how hard it is at times to communicate with people you 



know iind love. Part o.f the problem is that most of us 
are mo re interested in talkinq than listening. But 
for communication to happen there needs to be at least 
two [)eople--a talker and a listener. It's best, in 
fact, if they take turns. You might say that real 
communication begins with 1 i s ten i n g- - 1 i s ten i ng with 
the openness and sensitivity needed to understand 
where the other person is coming from, to understand 
the other person's point of view, needs, feelings, and 
probl ems . 

To infJuence educa ti onal pol i cy you have to lis- 
ten and taTk with people you don't know and will prob- 
ably never even meet face to face. This 1s called 
public communication. It's definitely harder than 
personal communication. And it also begins with lis- 
ten i ng . 

You may be wondering what I meant when I said 
that it's impossible not to communicate something 
whenever you deal with other people. Imagine that you 
ask your daughter how things went at school and all 
you get is silence or an evasive answer. Isn't this 
"failure to communicate" itself a form of communica- 
tion, a tip that s ometh i ng ' s wrong or something's on 
her mind? 

So you bring in other information to try to figure 
out what to say next. Is it report cawd day? Has 
your child been having problems with other children? 
Was today the day they p^icked^.the team or assigned 
parts for the school, play? You make a guess about 
what your child is saying through her silence an.d then 
proceed from th-ere.' This whole process involves com- 
munication. Information is being exchanged. It may 
or may not be accurate, i nformati on . It may or may not 
be effective communication. You may guess wrong about ^ 
what's bothering i^our child, ^ for instance, and the way 
you respond as a result of your guess may make matters 
altogether worse. But it is communication. Indeed, 
several quite surprising or unexpected impressiorrs 
might be communicated to the new next door neighbor 
who dropped 1n for coffee during this conversation: • 

a) Your child is emotionally disturbed 

b) There's a generation gap in your family 

c ) You spoi 1 your ch i 1 d 

Regardless of the more or less false impressions 
your -nei ghbor relates later at home, there's a subtle, 
often silent process going on a process that can't 
be avoided when people live, work, or play together. 
It's called communication and it's as common as the 
air we breathe. And sometimes it's |just as bad. We 
can ma1<e it better, but not without considerable 
thought, planning and effort.. It's no different, 
really, from anything else worth doing. It« can be 




done If we try . * 

Okay, so you've got a vigorous new citizen organl 
nation and j^ou Intend to do something about the 
schools. Well, everything you do o-r don't do, every- 
thing you say or don't say, says something to someone, 
tven the fact that your organization exists says differ 
ent things to different people. If you want to say 
things that will really make a difference, that will 
accomplish the good things' you want to accomplish in 
your community, you've got to have a public communica- 
tion policy that's articulated into a wel 1 -concei ved 
plan and ski 1^ ful ]y implemetrted in practice. 
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READ/ WATCH, AND LISTEN 

As central to your success as knowing what audience you 
want to reach is knowing what media to use and who the key per- 
sonalities are within the media. Once you know wfjo you want to 
contact in the media, you also need to kaow how to treat them. 
Here are a few tips' x)n getting to know the media and the people 
there: 

Read the papers, watch TV and'listen to the radio. 
Read, watch and listen to things that normally would 
not interest you. , . ^ 

Start a file box with cards'* for each media outlet. 
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a. Addre^Se^ and phone numbers; 

b. Type of audience it reaches; 

c. News afid public service policies; 

d. Special programs or columns that might offer 
coverage for your organization;. 

e. The person to whcrni you should send releases or 
other messages. Might include public service 
directors, assignment editors, city desk editors, 
reporters,' producers. When any of these-people 
help you, thank the^r^ They need encouragement and 
feedback as much a^ you do. ' ^ 

Be courteous. Media professionals have standards, 
problems, deadlines,. arid Interests far beyopd you and 
your organization. Don't hound them. 
If you are in doubt about procedures, call. Media 
folks don't bite. In fact, you'll probably get good 
advice and maybe even make a friend. 

3, Laurie Beckelman 
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Problems* problems* problems the nastiest 
ones are the ones you don't even know you have 
♦ 

Before you even bother wlth^ communication plan, 
you have to have a problem .preferab^ly several tough 
problems because then you get to make up a rviftler 
plan. / 

/ . ' ^ 

A problem Is 1 1 kfe a dense thicket or treacherous 
mountain..^ You're not ex^ictly surfi^jhow to get through 
this unknown territory, but ,for one reason, or another 
you must, even though you*re not exactly' sure wha< * s 
on the other side, lt*s at times like this that you'd 
like to haye a map.. , . 

. A plan Is like a map. A good one will guide you 
safbly through^xour problem. Of courSe If you know - 
the territory you don't need a map, nor do you need a 
plan if yog don't have a problem. 

The^nasfHest problems, unfortunately » are the • 
ones you don't ev-en know you have. Because then you're 
likely to get caught In. the mldjdle.of the desert with- 
out, a canteen . 

I . " • 

Before you even think about public cortimun 1 cati on . 
you should think afeout. your problems. If you're try- 
ing to. chartge the schools, you already know you've got 
lots ^of problems stubborn bureaucrats » those other 
parerfts who're slow to get involved; ina-dequate k^ow-. 
ledge or Information. Insuff ic^lent hours in the day to 
accompUsh what you need to do, and the fact that you 
belong to five other c 1 1 1 zen. organi za t'l ons . _ 

Some problems are caused by laws of nature car's 
that von't start, frozen pipes,.' flooded basements, 
stuff like that. . • ' . 

Some problems are caused by other people Ut- 
ter, racial discrimination, wars, etc. 

' 13 . . 
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Some problems a^e caused in part-b^ ourselves, but 
we. think they're caused by other people/ft- boring com- 
mittee meetings, sonM^.erguments and disagreements, 
"communication breaklo^nsi..'" ^. -/ * ^ 

There 're al waA^.pjl^.nfV of pi^oSlem's One^ 
of the fine arts of ^y^jjrtll em jsol yi^g- i s knowing which 
ones to deal with and which onek to leave alone. Face 
it, even Sir Edmund Hillary can only^plimb one mo.un- 
tain at a time. J ^ ' ' 

\ General ly speaking, howev§,»i,^ there:.'j?^ real ly two 
kinds of problems: l>"prt)^bl ems '<tWt -^sg^l^l^^^^ 
in time such as colds, adolescence or grVfn ^surpl u;5es 
(these problerris usually get worse if you tinker ^ith ; 
them); and, £,) problems that def i ni tely -get stj.ckier 
If yo(j don't do some^thing, such as crabgrass, unpaid 
bills, or bad s>chools. j 

* • . . ' ' ' ' . . 

So^anottrer fine point of problem solving is. spot-' 
ting the difference between these two kinds of problems 
when they both come down on*you .a| once. Gl^early, you 
should only itse sleep over problems you can personally 
do something about. Keep an ejke on som6 of the others,^ 
however, because when th\ings change they K)ften change 
fast. ' . '(f^\^ \ 

bne major problem is that elery^ problem has 
another problem behind it.,. And that! .probl em ha^ yet 
another problem behind tt.. And there are treacherous 
shoals here. When some peopl e come up against this 
fact they throw up their hands because there are too 
many problems to ge-t involved. 

A skiMful prlJ^m solver knows that problems of 
a feather flock together and that somewhere there's a 
head turkey. Solve that f eatherdus ter and they all 
fall into line. Like the lumberjack climbing over the 
log jam to find the k6y V^g that's jamming everything 

-r — • Before you come up with a public communication^ 
pl'an, then, you should .analyze your problems. That's 
technical talk for finding the heacj turkey or the key 
log or whatever. 



There are as many ways to solve any given problem 
as there are problem solvers. You can go over problems 
under prob.1 ems ,r around problems, through problems, or 
you can ignore them altogether. The most elegant ploy 
of all, of course, is to redefine your problem so that 
it becomes an op portun i to solve otf(^^><* j3roblems , but 
that's an advanced course. 

The best way to solve a probi^nn the way that 
takes the least time, c^s ts .theM eas l money, or 
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creates the smallest number of new problems. Yaur 
best solution 'may be better than the best that I can 
do;-- but I may not have the resources to clo it your 
way. 

In t\iis vein I won't try to tell you about your 
school problems, because I've got school problems of 
my. own. But it's essential that you get to know you^ 
prob*ems like a twin brother beforeyou develop your 
public communication plaft. . Pub 1 i c, commun i cat i or\ is' 
expensive and time consuming' and it's atummer to find 
out that the problem you think you've been addressing 
is, not' the real problem at all.^ 

Here're a few questions^^ that 're worth toying 
around wi^th : what causes this problem? What problems 
does it in. turn cause? Is it a real' p robl em , or a 
■^symptom of another problem? Who benefits from the 
problem? How? Who gets hurt by the problem? How? 
How did your problem come about? What have other 
people done about it in the past?. What worked and 
what didn't apd why? If you solve your problem, 
what other problems will take its place? How do you . 
rea 1 ly feel about your prot)lem? 

Here ''^•^Lp^owerf ul way to answer thi's last question 
if someone were to give you money, how much would he 
ha^e to offer to .get you to forget about your problem 
^altogether? This question i s parti cul arly penetrating, 
because the answer tells you how much time and effort 
you should be willing to put into solving the problem. 

« This brings up anofher inescapable fact of life: 
the ^folution to any probl em'N^akes time,„money and infor 
matipn. Somet i mes 'you can' subst i tut,e extra quarU:ities 
^f^yOne of these resou'rces for the other two, but^ with-, 
out doubt, resources are def i ni tely nee^led^ to solve ^any 
problem worth dealing with. With i mag i nat^rton you can^ 
sometimes- motivate other people to use tjTej_r.- resources , 
of course, but that, too, is an art in itself. 

If you don't think you have eno^ugh resources to 
.solve a p^articular problem, 1:hat ' s a respectabl e/ prob- 
lem in its^own right.- Sometimes being Short on re- 
sources is*an advan.tage because it forces you to be 
more imaginative. Nevertheless, i f you feel that in- 
formation is a problem, ^go back to Facts Fo r/ A 'SJi ange . 
Another useful tool is finding Facts: Interviewing , 
Observi nq , Us,i ng Reference Sou rces by William L. Rivers 
Chapters seven and eight of this bo6k will. deal with 
time and money problems. 

There's one resource that you won't want to do 
without, however. That's stubborn determi nati on. to 
see the job through. 

Many of ^he problems you'll find in education, are 
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not necessarily communication problems. Yo^u'll.flnd 
money problems , .legal problems, health problems, mor^al^ 
•problems, safety problems, politica-l problem's. 

Effective commurri caTti on is probably -necess ary at ' 
some poin**. to solve any one of these problems ; indeed, 
/to sol ve^ nearly* any social problem you can name. But 
it's often' not enough. Effective communication .is not 
a good substitute for open-heart surgery, well-trained 
teachers or effective traffj^la'ws and enforcement 
around -y.our home and schools. JEffective communi 6atipn/ 
can: * f ' 

a) Help you unders tan^^. how t)ther people think 
or fee> and why th ey. beh ave the way th^y do. 

• Let's call this the Ki sten/observe/1 ea>n 
solution r * \ - ^ 

b) Irt#rease the amount of ^aowledge someone 
f/ or some group of people has to inform; 

c) C'hange attitudes or how people feel a^out 
something to* persuade ;. 

d) Mot'ivate people to take action to change 
their. ways - - to i n f 1 uence behavior. 



In other words, heart surgeons replace defective 
hearts, but effective communication can keep your doc- 
tor abreast of the latest techniques. 

Schaof pri nci pal s can schedule parent workshops, 
bu^ effective communication can help pass t^he word 
that gets parents to attend. 

Legislators draft laws, but effective communica- 
tion gives them sufficient information an^^ mot i va ti on 

to do so responsi vely. > 
» 

Campaign workers stuff envelopes with literature, 
but eT^ective communication can motivate them to volun- 
teer for the job- 

. 1 ■ ' ~ • ■ 

In other words, before you hammer together your 
public communication -p^l an , you should feel confident 
that you understand the aiffererrce between your communi- 
cation problems (your need to know, inform, persuade, 
or influence behavior) and your many other educational 
problems." And .you :^houl d know without a second thought 
how more effective communication can help you so^e 
your oth'fer prot^lems. 
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Here's a picture that may give you^some food Tor 
thought: . * - - 



\ 





So, find a problem a bro.oding, menacing knight 
of a pjj;oblem that draws you. up full measure an ar- 
rogant., mocking bully of -*-t)ro>lem that you're not 
really quite sure you can whip. Then go after it! 

Bui ttike a tip from Don Quixote. Stay away from 
windmi lis . , - * ^ ^ . . ■ 




WHAT IS NEWS? \ 

The dictionary defines news as: ' \ . 

a". Any report of* a recent event or situation; \* - 

b. Current inforinatit)n«iibout what is\ gc^ing on.^ 

' * j>- . »■ , 

These definitions may seem rather broad, but the boiindaries 
of news are broad. The variety is endless. 

The value of news -Is based on its timeliness and its potgp 
tial ifitelrest to the audience It is i.n tended to reach. News 
inform^, interests, and entertains. It provid^'' people with 
facts and information about the world around j^jpffr and helps 
them make life decisions* K6y eletients ^f news are: 

A. Immediacy" -NeWs is the plural of new. Freshness counts. 

B. Proximity- " People are most intereste|d in the problems and 
issuer around them which affect their lives. - 

C. Prominences -Well-known people xommand public attention. 
Their opinions and statemerrt^-^^re listened to. 

D. Oddity— Strange, odd, and rare items, are newsworthy. • 

E. Conflict— There is a streak in people that wants to learn 
about conflicts and battles. The conscientious news- 
writer treats conflict objectively. '-^ 

F; ^iigian emotion— Some news elicits emotional response from 

the reader. iRomance, love, hate,, humor "colors'* news. 
G. Consequences— Where does the news fit in the reader's life? 

. News i$ not just hard facts in chronological order. It is 
a readable -description of important publ tri<^s^ts that answers 
the basic "who, what, where, when,^why,.^|i^' fibw" questions. 

In a limited sense news is infonfiatiW. an editor decides 
to print or broadcast. In a broader sense it is the pul^Sfe 
,of public liYe. 
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Jhe whi^J)ang, A-1 / sure-f i re 

^ ; 1 nfl uefice- machi ne 

Marines 'do eVer'ytH^"ng "Wday squeeze lemons 
sort mai\\, pilot space capsule) 

- V ^ • . - jr- ^ ^ 

Here's a machine yojj ca/Tbuild at hoiiie in your 
spare time that'll he.lp you sal ve nearly ^any public 
communi^cati on probi em that comes* yaur way. 

<rf ' ■ ■ * ' 

Mad'ison Avenue 'sharpies have been-using gadgets 
like this for yeart to, get ybu to MWy laundry deter- 
gent, n^tgal funds and ipresidenti aldandi dates . ^ . 

Admittedly i \ja^ines 1 ike th i s'caVi, be quite dan-f; 
gerous in Unscrupulous hands. Already there're more 
of them around than "Saturday night specials." Sp 
it's about time good, folks learn to use powerful tooli^ 
like this to/do useful stuff 1 i ke/ i mpro vi n^. ediica ti onF 

If you follow dilutions earful ly, this machine 
teed to improlBe your puWic communftation . ; . 
e call it a public wmmuhication campaign 



is a 
Some 

orgartlKzation , but I like to call it a Whiz-bang, in 
flljetjce machine. ^ . ^ 



Before we lift the wraps, let's admire the sleek 
exte'rnal lines. * . ' • 
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On the surface, it's just an ordinary box. Henry 
Ford wouldjhave golored/it black. 



Into mis box you -^pu t i n format i on , ti me , money , ^ 
and creative ideas. You'll recognize these as the'prob 
lem-s^ ving|(resoLirces we ta 1 kedr abo u.t in the last chap- 
ter./!^If y pji-^ asseinble your machine carefully and per- 
form^routirTe ni^intenajp^ce, you'll have a Vol kswagon-tyi^^e 
model that'Nll give you impressive resource mileage. 
If you're careless , however , these machines have Been 
known to guzzle resources like thirsty pirates. 

"- i . t 

What this machine does for you, of course, is help 
solve your public communication problems. Indeed, you 
can add options to solve any public communication prob- 
lem you can dream up. You can use>it to increase^ 
membership in your or gan i z at i on , , de 1 i ver important 
facts and ideas to o ther\DaVen ts i ^ut pressure pn 
school boards, help elect pol iti cal .candidates, or 
raise money for your organization! Basically, you 
use this machine whenever you want to influence other ^ 
people. ' . . 

. Lfet's tal l/about .i nf 1 uence for a.m(]ment. iarlier 
in'^the book I iug^ested that whenever you want 'to 
change people you have fo comrpuni cate . - I fur:thqr sug- 
gested that commun-i cati on -i n vol v'es a talker and a lis- 
tener. In public communication the listener may 
actually be 200 or "20 thausand or 200 million 'different 
people most of them perfect strangers! Indeed, when 
important people like the President of the JUnited State^ 
or an Arab oil minister talk, people all over the world 
1 i s.ten ! : * 

In the old days cont^un i cators called the people 
they thought were 1 i steni ng thei r, audience. They 
thought thatj>€ople listened automatically. They 
talked nons-fop,^ in fact, and hardly even bothered to 
look up long, /enough to see #f people were li stening- or ^ 
not. This got them i%to all kinds of trouble, of ; 
course because many people who were supposed to be in 
the audience didn't listen at all. OtherS'only heard 
what they wanted to hear. Still others pretended to 
be li steni rlg> but total ly mi sunderstood what the:,,^om- 
muni catiffV^^xere^ trying to say. 

Trtese days , c'ommuni cators who stay on top of 
thi/h>s^real i ze that the whole communication process 
swoiiks better^if the audience gets to tal k some of ^ 
\tU ime too . They^ real i ze that even in public 
communication it's best if people take turns being 
/ .r-^O^j s "eners and 'talkerS. This idea threatens some old- 
;.^1^hioned communicators. They're afraid that if they 
r-'letsthe audience talk they might lose control and be 
, .1 nf 1 Uiencer hemselves. They th'inkthat influence is 
a onel-way street. It's not, /of course. And iiow s^ad 
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it is that they should give up this fine opportunity 
for new experience and growthi 



Tm ha^ppy to say that audiences aren't as easily 
*nf 1 ue^iced ars you might think. That*s because audi>ences 
Tire made up of people 1 ijce you and me. In fact, we txe- ' 
long to more audiences than you can shake^a stick at7\ . 
Just consider al 1 the new'spapers, magazines, television 
show's, radio commercials, roadside bi 1 1 boards and junk 
mail that come^ our way each day. People on Madison / 
Avenue like to think that auidiences aren't very smart. 
They like to^eam up all ki^nds of tricks and 'gimmicks 
toNge^ audiences to accept and believe all kinds of 
nonsense'. I believe that audiences are-^ery smart. 
Can you imagine wha.t a terri bl e wor 1 d it would be 1*f 
people swallowed all the stuff about tooth * paste , 
deodorants, and chewing gum that the Madison Avenue 
fellows try to feed them? 

My own Jfeeling iy'that we should approach the 
problem x)f lfff<uenci ng, audiences With respect, 
reverenc^^and love. Audiences seem to understand' 
jpjireel .thiss(^ay and are more likely to listen 
Ite^n^^^nr/t urn com6s . to' tal k . 

] ^ • ■ ^ \ 

Now, back to influence machine^^ " 

•There are three ways you can influefrfce your-audi- 
enxe with an influence machirre: 

l)*You can influence the quality of H nf ormation 
they have about a given subject; 



2) You ccin influence how they feel^aTiDout the 
s ub ject 

« 

3) You can infVuence how they behave 'or act. 

And you, of course, will be i nf 1 uen ced^by what 
your audience has to say in response to your campaign 

Before you think about building an influence 
machine of your own, you'll want to think carefully 
about your audience and how you want to. influence it. 
The size and make-up of your audience, combined with 
the goals you set, will determine how your machine goes 
together and the mix and quantity of resources you'll 
need to make it work. In principle, however, all in-, 
fluence machines are similar, whether you're tryin.g to 
influence 150 members of your parent-teacher organiza- 
tion to participate in a school clean-up day or a 
million citizens/ to vote for an important proposition 
on the state bad^lot.v If you've worked with one model , 
any other vers/ion will be a snap to understand. 
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Let's take a- look at a typical model. It looks 
pretty complicated, but if you just look at cTrye part 
at a time you'll discover that there's .really no 
mystery at all in how it's put together . It's basi- 
cally wired with plain old common sense. 




1 . The Communication Center A race car i^. 
only as good as tija ji^iver. The same is true of an 
influence machi ne.^^^Someone has to know what to do, 
when to do it, whajt changes. to -make when something 
gaes wrong. The communication center is the driver's 
seat of your public communic'ation machine. You, * 
someone you appoint or hire, or a special public com- 
munication policy committee within your organization 
may sit in thts seat. But it's important to have 
someond with a prett^y c6o> head and fast reflexes in 
this position. Otherwise your influence machine* will 
spin i ts wheel s . 

14 
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The oommunicator , the person*:who sJts in the driv- 
er's seat, should brlng_tbr€T* things to the job:" 

• 1) knowledge about the problem that ne^ds to be 
solved; 

the ajjdience that must bV reached; 
/tfte..various skills and tebiniques of communi=^ 
oration; and ^\ 

broad overay-l 1 knowledge of how the world works 

and what makes people tick; 

2) personal t^KU-nt for cutting jthrough problems 
and a flair for getting people interested arid 
excited about things; 

3) the personal moti^^ation to work long houri^ 
through adversity to solve- the problem at 
hand. 

The communicator should also know where to find the / 
rtjoney necessary to run the* i n f 1 uence . mach i ne , although 
substi^niti al access to information, time, or creative:^ 
ideas fian substitu^te for this tx) some extent. 

The commtjni cator seti^the goals for the influence 
machini^; develops a broad policy to meet these goals; 
helps ^^rk out a plan to carry out the policy consis- 
tent with the information', time, money and creative re- 
sources at hand; and decides what to do when problems 
arise. _ 

2. The Management Center This part of your in- 
flue/ice machine works like an on-board computer. This 
computer decides whq does what when, how much is needed 
in the way of resources to carry out each separate job, 
and monitors how well the various jobs are performed. 
All of these functions must b\e carried out within the 
broader framework of goals ar/d policy developed by the 
communicator. / 

/ # 

The two moft important/management jobs are; 

1) To inform the^commun i cator of what can be 
done realistically with the resources at 
hand and; 

^) to provide early warning of problems within 
the campaig^n^ machine. 

The management center, in other words, helps the com 
municator devel op' speci f i c objectives for the campaign 
and each uni t in the campaign organ i zat*i on ; communicates 
these objectives to the production, di s tri bution ♦ and 
'research centers; and mon itors the progress of each unit 
toward its assigned ojs j ec t i ves . 

Sometimes this last role leads to a rather un- 
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^pjeasant task talking earnestly to people who aren't 
contributing what is necessary to realize campaign goals. 
Another unpleasant managernerl t task is pay inq» overdue bills 
If folks in the management unit are skillful *at selecting 
and training people, communicating object i ves , and budget- 
ing money, thes,(B nasty jobs will seldom be encountered. 

In a snail campaign the communicator may also be 
part-time manager. ' In a large campaign tl^ere m'ay be 
a whole man a clement staff! Regardless of who does the 
job, however, good managers are part accountant, papt-^^ 
sales man, part magistrate, and part father con f es^^ , 
They ' re hard to come by . / 

^ ► \ / , : 

' Some t i mes man agemen t pebpje think they pi 1 ot the 
iiifluence machine. They don^t. That's the comm^iaijcaj 
toV's job. The role of|the management center is to 
make the i n.f J uence machine responsi ve^^to the commun i ca- 
tor's slightest touch. A , great deal of creativity is 
fjeeded to do this, of cours e , but th i s creat i v i ty mus^t 
be expressed within the goals and policies drawn up by 
the .communicator. ^ 

Think of the manager. as the conductor of a sym- 
phony. The score he "follows is j^ritten by the communi- 
cator. Or, if you've^.ever watched Star Trek , ' thi nk of 
S1(ar Fleet Command and Captain Kir*^ as the communica- 
tion center and Mr. Spock and all the people on the 
bridge of the Enterprise as the management team . 

3. The Production Center Here is whWe a lot of 
fun stuff happens in a campaign. Every message intend- 
ed for the audience is created and produced here. Of- 
ten exp(5rts and specialists are hired for specific jobs, 
Production people take ordinary words and pictures and 
turn them into speci'al messages calculated to influence 
your audi en ce ' vhen communicated on paper, film or 
broadcast airwaves. Writers and editors work with 
wor^s . Photographers and graphic artists work with 
pictures. Graphic artists also work with words, but ^ 
they treat them like pictures. Directors, cameramen, ; 
actors, and editors work wi th te 1 e vi s i on and motion 
pictures. The number of different specialists who may 
be called in to work in the production center is almost 
as large as the number of jobs the center is asked to 
do -- write speeches, press releases,, fact sheets, 
television documentaries; design and lay out posters, 
brochures, newsletters; record public service an- 
nouncements for radio; photograph banquet speakers 
for news 1 etters and magazines; produce conferences, 
motion pictures and television talk shows; etc. 

Ideally production people have certain basic 
skills. Writing ' and graphic design sense are probably 
most important. But anyone with half a mind and ten 
fingers can do most t)f the simple jobs that go through 
production. And free-lance specialists are ^^wj^s 
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available to do the more demanding jobs. A good mahag 
er should know when it pays to bring in a specialist. 
If you need high-quality photography for publication, 
for example, it might pay to hire a professional. 

The major problem with production people is that 
tbey sometimes think thaf* they are arti s tes . Some > 
writersfare frustrated Tolstois, some artists are frus 
trated Picassos. Recognize that production people 
nepd creative latitude to do their jobs well, but 
don't let them pull the wool over your eyes. True 
professi onal s are well aware that their job is to get 
messages out 'that influence specific audiegce^in 
speciTic ways within specific time and money limita- 
tions. And they '11 break their pencils to give you 
what you want. 

4. The Pi stributip/^ Center Distribution ex- 
perts are often ♦the unsung heroes of the influence 
game. Production people tend to get all the glory in 
public communication campaigns because they have, by 
nature of their work, the biggest egos. Distribution 
people, on the other hand, are 'often scholarly fol.ks 
who enjoy reading small print in big books. 

Without skillful distribution people, much of the 
work of the production types would never see the light 
of a' TV tube or grace the pages of magazines and news- 
papers^ Name any audience and good distribution peo- 
ple^an tell you what sections of what newspapers they 
read, ut^^ ragazines are most likely tobe found on the 
coffee ta^es , what radio station they tune in to on 
thse way to\ork, and what their favorite television 
programs are. They can also tell you which newspaper 
an4 magazine editors are looking for what stories, 
how< to get your public service messages on the best 
radio and television stations, how miich a billboard 
on the ©cpressway will cost, and postal regulations 
for the large mailing you want* to do. 

Top-notch distribution people can tell you how to 
get reporters cind television crews to cover your news 
conference, what day of the week to send out your 
press release, and, best of all, how to get medi a 
people to do your production fo r youl_ Yes", this is 
the magic secret of loy-cost piL) li l communi cati on -- 
learn how to make ycvur messages look like news or in- 
teresting feature material for the int and broad- 
cast media and you can get lit?rall: thousands of 
dollars of free time and space in the media! 

There are three useful things to look for in 
people you're considering to run the distribution cen- 
ter: 1) experience with many different kinds of media; 
2) familiarity with the^six or seven i ndi spensibl e 
media reference books (available in any good libra ry, 
these books tell you more about audiences and media 
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organiiations than you'Ml ever need, to know -'- more 
detail^s in a later chapter);va great deal of common 
sense a>d a flatr for organi z^ati on . 

.Once again, t\¥k communicator may be responsible 
for distribution in a small campaign or therl* may be 
a professional staff in a larger organization. By the 
time you finish this book you should be able to think 
through many com;non distribution, problems yourself. 
With experience of tw.o or, tfiree 'campai gns , there's nb 
reason why you can't be as ^ctod as the best i*n getting 
your st,ory out . / - ^ 

The Medi Channels and the Audience Your t'n-' 
flu^nce machine Is designed to connect up-wnth a large 
number of fnedia channels that, in turn, reach p^eople 
in your audience. Many of the things tljiat .happen after 
you piJt your messages Into the channels are. totally 
outside your control. , \ . " ' 

Communication research'has shown that effective • 
use of combinations of different media channels is 



SOME SYMBOLS TO USE WHEN YOU EDIT COPY 

awk. , Awkward. Poor choice of words. \ 

^ Word or letter should be capital iz^. 

JS^ Should not be capitalized, 

frag. Septence. fragment poorly used, 

ex; For example 

^Ct L Paragraph 

pn ' Punctuation 

^ Close up space, as- in wri^^e 

sp Spelling 

^l^tet Ignore correction 

Transpose (words, letters) — ffhT^^isjnot the., 

W Too wordy. Condense. 

■ This is Delete. Don't ^rf^ed it. 

^ SS Sentence structure 

tr Transition 

) ag. Agreement 

ref. Reference 

M Meaning 

I*D* Inadequate Identification of person or place. 

# iSpace ^ i 
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more inf 1 uenti aV than use of a single channel. There 

are several reasons for .this.: 

^ • ^ " t \ 

Ij If one channel doesn't reach a particular 
group in your audience, another may. 

2 ) Some k i nrts ^of /i n f arma t i on^are mo re - effect- 
ively presented in '^a visual meciium such as 
film, television, or^> slide shows. ' 

3) When you hear about something through two 
^ or more different media channels you tend 

to rega^rd the message as more important* 
than if you only hear about 1t through 
V one channel . ' v^.-— ^ 

There a- re 'three general types of channel s you' 11 
want to use mass medi a channel s,, more directed 
med i a chaime 1 s, and face- to -face or* iaterpersonal chan- 
nels. When^ever possible it's best to try to talk to 
peopleface-to-face. 

So, as a compromise, you use media channels. -Some 
channels are more powerful than others. A n^tion^?! 
television network can reach 20 or 30 million halwiy /' 
s ^ mu l.ta>neous ly . It reaches rich peop 1 e , po,or people, 
young people,, old people. Black people, white people, 
men, womVn, Catholics, Protestants, Jews, Southerners, 
Northerners. It'% called a mass medium because it^ 
reaches a largejteass of people of all different sorts. . 
If you want to^Mgch a large, general audience it's an 
ideal ch anne 1 ^^JJ"^ 

If you wa'^HR announce a pa.r6nt-teacher meeting 
for your local ^pHi^ (however, a different channel is 
needed. For ^ampTe, . In between the face-to- 
face and mass media channels, then, are a large number 
of more directed channels. These go^to specific, rela-' 
tively defined groups of .people^ -- your church »news- 
letter, Sk i ndi ver magazine, the trraining 'films y-our 
automobile mechanic h-ad to watch to 'learn how to fix 
your automatic transmission. Skillful use of these' 
more direct, specialized media channels' can lend enor- 
mous precision to your public commun i cation campai gn . 
You can reach just the people you want to reach and 
give them just the messages you want them to hear. 
Your communication works better and you^save money. 

At. the end of your medi a channel s there's an 
audience --at least'you hope there is. Audiences are 
g roups ofp^ople. Like other g roups of-peoplfe, the re 
are many reasonswhy audiences come together* They, 
come together to' - be entertained, to learn, to support ' 
a political candidate, out of curiosity, because they're 
too lazy to ch'ange the channel, out of habit. 

It's very important for you to know what your 
aud^ience wants from the media channels it's using. 
People in your audience will be much more receptive to 
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your message if it meets thei r ex^ectati ons and needs. 
It your message doesn't meet thei r^xpecta ti ons and 
needs, chances are they'll either jbunr^ off oV not 
even hear what you have to say toHegin with. Audienl^es 
are fickle thts way* They're also influenced by manj^ 
things other than yourlfnessage whate their friends 
say, what they learned from parents and teachers, their 
economic self interest, itheir political beliefs, head^ 
colds^ income taxes, etc. 

Every person you talk to in yoqr au'dience repre- 
sents a whole committee of people both living and dead. 
If you understand this fact alone you're well on your 
way to becoming an effective public communicator. If 
you understand this fact you understand why different 
^people respond in different ways to the exact same 
message. And you also understand \hy it's important 
for audiences to be able to talk back. 

5) The Research^ Team It's difficult for audi- 4 
ences to talk back ^a newspaper or television set. 



WHEN WRITING, CONSULT THESE RESOURCES 


1 . 


Associated Press-Wnited Press International 




Style Book This is the most widelv- 




accepted hewsWri ti ng ' s tyl e book. It contains 




both writing guides and rules pertaining to 




specialized subjects. 


2. 


Elements of Style by Strunk and White"-- a 




fine guide to basic writing do's and don'ts. 


3. 


Webster's Dictionary -- The A to Z of words. 
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but if your research team is doing its' job they won't 
havfe to. There'll be other ways in which they can ex- 
press what's oh their minds. Research is the way you 
measure the effectiveness of your public commun i catij on 
campaign. Smart communicators think albout the prob- 
lem- of measuring ef fe'cti veness of messages , 'media chan- 
nels, and overall strategy right at the very beginning 
of the campaign. They like to test the effectiveness 
of messages before they're ever released to the audf- 
no?f' IJI like to test how wel'l various media chan-. 
nels reach and influence various groups within their 
particular audience; they like to know as early as ' 
possible how audiences respond to their overall cam- 
p&^gn approach. 

Research is how you listen to yqur audience. Re- 
search is^the instrument panel of yd:tfr influence ma- 
chine. If you don't evaluate your efforts to influence 
your audience th rough conti nua 1 research, you're rowing 
a tiny boat in a vast dark sea, without a, compass. Pro- 
fessiona advertising and public relations companies 
spend millions of dollars on research. Just because 
you don t have this kind of money doesn't mean you 
shou dn t put considerable creative thought into the 
problem of research. 

Research may be as complicated as a scientific 
opinion survey sucti as a Gallup or Harris would do. 
ur It may be as simple a|ka note on the bottom of your 
newsletter asking for reTler^comments . But some form 
of research and evaluation procedure should be built 
into every campaign -- into, every message if possiblei 
Some low cost ways of do>ig this will be sniggeste'd in' 
Chapter Nine. You have the choice of hiring specialists 
to help you do this, enlisting vol unteeri hel p from ex- 
^ perts i-n business or universities, or doiW it yourself. 

^ Objectives --.Objectives and how you use them pro- 
vide the navigational guidance your, influence machine 
needs. This topic is so important, the whole next 
chapter is devoted to it. It is the most important 
chapter in the book. j 

The System -- Just because y6v have a pile of 
parts cbesn t mean you have a watch. The way in which 
the parts are put together determines how well the 
watch keeps time. A collect!^ of paries and a particu- 

ar pattern for putting theXtogether is called a system. 
In this chapter we have explored a public communication 
system. In the chapters that follow we'll go into de- ' 
"t a 1 1 s ', 

If you pay close attention to details, you'll have 
a smooth-runmng public communication system. Since 
the parts of this system are largely made up of people,, 
your skill in organizing and motivating people to co- * 
operate toward a common goal will substantially deter- 

o 
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(nind the success of your influence machine. In order 
to organize and motivate people in your campaign organi 
zation, of course, you have to communfcate . To communi 
cate ef f ecti vely you • n need a plan... Wait! Rather 
than start all over at the beginning to talk about how 
to communtcate effectively with people within your 
organization, let's just say that there' re wheels with- 
in wheels within wheels! 
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Objectives -- magic words that keep 
you out of downtown St. Louis 

There's an old story that submariners tell about 
a bumbling navigation officer who was asked for a 
position fix by his skipper. He shuffled through his 
charts and scratched a few numbers in the margin of 

■■ '"^^^ "^^y ^ figure it," he said, ^"We'rc 
either 107 miles off the coast of New Zealand or in the 
middle of downtown St. Louis." 

Talking to people you've never mefc^who live in 
places you've never been is a lot 1 i ke ll^loti ng a sub- 
marjne under water you can't just look' out the win- 
dow to see where you're going. When you talk with 
people face-to-face you can monitor their expressions 
to s^ how they're responding to. your ideas. But when 
J'o"«". newspapers, newsletters, posters, direct mail, 
magizixies, radio, television or other public media to 
influence people, your message reaches them in the pri- 
vacy of their homes, automobiles or commuter trains -- 
and who knows how they respond? They may think your 
newspaper story is just the thing to wrap old chicken 
bones for the garbage. Your television public ser- 
vice announcement may sigqal just the time for an ex- 
pedition to the refrigerator. An interested listener 
on the turnpike may be distracted by an angry motorist 
arguing with his horn at just the instant you make 
your most telling point on the radio talk show. 

Just because you've put your message into the 
media, in other words,- yoif can't sit back smugly with 
a smile on your face. For a:ll you know there's no one ' 
on the other end, and i'f there is, they may not under- 
stand a word of what you, have to say or even care 



In this light," it's no wonder that many would-be 



public communicators Start out for the fexotic shores 
of New Zealand and end up in downtown St. Louis! This 
is often the fate that befalls one-way communicators 
the people who think that effective communication is 
sending out reams pf press releases or publishing 
fancy boqklets and letting it go at that. This -approach 
is as sensible as the submarine captai n_s i gna i 1 i ngf full 
ahead to the engine room and t*hen * reti ri ng to his 
cabin for a nap, leaving the brige unattended. Like 
the submarine, your influence machine is next to use- 
less without skillful piloting and^ navi gati on --and 
just about as dangerous. 

This chapter is about Navigation -- how to assure 
that your influence machine takes you where you want 
to go despite buffeting winds , waVes». tides and under- 
sea e)(t)losi ons . Well-stated objectives provide the 
basis for successful navigation in public communica- 
,tion.^ 

V 



HOW TO WRITE A NEWS RELEASE > " 

Writing a news release is a sk:^ll ,.&nd a great deal of 
skill is needed to get a release reaifl and published. Before 
you read any further, remember this^: "any editor of any news- 
paper receives thousands of news or t)u1)licity releases each 
year. Every time you sit down to type out a release, you re 
entering a contest of skill, competition, and reward. What 
are your chances of winning? If you're skillful high; if 
not, low. ■ . 

A news release is planned news. An announcement of new 
of ficers-any thing that is NEWS within your organization may 
be the main ingredient for a good news release, provided that 
it is important to' the general audience of the news media 
you're aiming for. j 

Your job is* to recognize the news within your organization 
and to write it so that an editor will read and publish it. 

Releases that aren't used are rejected for a variety of 
reasons. Sometimes they're not newsworthy, or are competing 
with more important items for limited space. Too frequently, 
however, the problem isn't content, but style. r 

All news releases follow a similar form. Here are sjttne 
Hiidelines to assure that your presentation gets printed: 

1. Ide ntification — If you don't have letterhead to use for 
your ftews releases, be sure your organization's name, 
addressi, and phone number are all included in the upper 
lefthand corner of the page. 

2. Disposition -- The disposition tells the editor when the 
release should be published. The time, day, date, and 
year should appear in capital letters four spaces under 
the last line of the identification. If the time of 
release doesn't matter^ FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE should be 
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For starters, think about an objective as a speci- 
fic destination or por t-of-<:an . An objective tells 
you where you want to be when. 

You develop objectives by first thinking about 
your goals- VeryMikely your goal is to solve the' 
problem you've been thinking about improve schools, 
assure that your child gets a good education, open up 
educational decistoh making to citizen participation, 
etc. These are certainly worthwhile ambitions. They 
can in 'fact , be very inspiring' to other people in your 
community. For this reason alone broadly-stated goals 
ape usef u 1 . 

4' 

If you're really going to set out to accomplish 
your goals, however, you have to -stop talking and start 
acting. This suggests that you have to make decisions 
about how to act. And at this point you'll find that 
it's essential to hav£ guidelines to'help you make 
correct decisions. And you'll also find at this stage 
that broadly-stated goals don't give you clear guide- 
lines for action. You need soi|iething more specific. 

You want to improve the scl^ools, for example. 
How do you cb this? Do you begirtx a volunteer program? 
Do you work for change in curricu1?um? Do you build new 
buildings? Do you hire more quali^/ied teachers? Do 
you increase the budget? Without cK^ar guidelines it 
almost doesn't matter which course yWtake. Any one 
of these actions may improve things* t6. a certain ex- 
tent, but not perhaps. in the ways you really had in 
mind.' - \ 

Broadly-stated .goal s are th e st range\lark shores 
that pull you i rres i s tab ly . If you want to get safeiy 
into port, however, you need wel 1 -pi aced beacons and 
bell bouys to guide you through the treacherous 
foreign waters. You need specific stated objectives. 

You can think of an objective as a beacon that 
keeps you out of troubled waters. There are two parts 
to a well-stated objective. One part describes a 
specific poi nt of progress that you wish to attain 
through your efforts. The other part describes the 
specific time, date, or deadline by which you want to 
reach it. 

"Vacation in California," is an example of a goal 
statement. "Arrive in San Francisco at 7:00 pm on 
March 23," is an objective. 

"Increase membership," is a goal; "Install 50 new 

members by the June conference," is a well-stated ob- 
jective. 

• . ■ • 

Ideally your objectives should be so specific 
that a total straager, knowing nothing more than what 
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/you've written into your list of objectives, can at 
the proper time judge preci sely your degree of 
progress toward your goal . 

' ' In public communication goals and objectives are 
stated^ in terms of influence: "Iniorm the public about 
the bill," is an example of a goal statement for an 
information campaign; "Eighty per cent of the regis- 
tered voters in Glenville can identify the key issue 
af die bill by September 15," an example of an ob- 
jective.' 

Or, if the -aim of your campaign is to influence 
attitudes, your objectives might be,. "Seventy per cent 
of the registered voters in Glenville in favor of the 
bill by October 15." 

If you want to influence behavior: "Fifty-one per 
cent of the people who vote in the election vote 'yes' 
on the bill." 

Actually, your campaign may be built around all 



(continued) 

written instead. 

3. Slug — Sometimes, but not always, a brief, one-line 
sunmary of the release is included just before the story 
itself to give the editor some indication of its content. 

4. Copy Copy should be straight news style with an infor- 
mative "who, what, wheti, where," lead sentence. If the 
lead sentence doesn't catch and hold the interest of the 
editor, the release will' be thrown away. 

News releases can be used for many purposes. Some wiTl 
publicize events your organization is sponsoring. Others will 
announce new products or techniques. Personnel^changes in 
your organization may be good subjects for local papersi 
Make sure your release r*eaches the appropriate media 
person. Science items go to science editors, education items 
to education editors, society items to society editors. " 

Bring the news to a tight conclusion. Sum up all your 
points. Include a telephone number where someone can call for 
further information. ; 

Some news releases will spark enough interest for the 
media to do a story themselves. Some will get a few lines in 
the paper. Some will be thrown away, ^ 

But don't get discouraged. Keep trying. Ddn't go over- 
board, however. Only bother the editors when you have real 
news . I 




Laurie Beckelman 
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three "^Lf^ these objectives. First you want to inform 
people of the issues in the ele<;ition. Then you want 
to influence the attitudes of a large segment of the 
voters Final ly you want -to influence a majority of 
voters to vote a particular way ^r- you want to influ- 
ence behavior. , ^ 

Realistically a public communication campaign fol- 
lows a long cjlain of objectives much as a cruise ship 
follows a p;r6planned itinerary. This means that if 
you fail to/attain early objectives, you have advance 
warning that you'-re headied off course. If, in the 
example giv^n above , /voters do not understand the 
issues by September/ you have early-warning that your 
public commun i c at i£)n campai gn i s noit worki ng ef f ec- 
t i ve ly . Y etflrat tni s early stage, yVu still have time 
to rJpView anicrre/ise your campaign strategy and save 
the outcome df /the election. Without the early-warn- 
ing signal pfovided-by your first objective, you may 
conti/wue comMacently into the election 
you'f^ headed toward disaster. 



jnaware that 



People sQflietimes confuse jobs that need to be done 
and oblhecjti vtfs . If you tell me to write a press re- 
lease 'you*>e -g'iving me a job to do. If you tell me to 
have the pr^^.s release writte^n by five o'clock you're 
Qivinqj^e anvoi) j^^t i ve . TTTe JTfference may seem minor, 
but ilTls veryVvi mportant . Jobs or tasks take time and 
require resoilfce^^ Objectives are specific p.oi nts of 
progress --^ou've either arrived or you haven ' t . 

A**gVeat^eaJ of confusion arises if you tell me to 
write a' press release but don't tell me that you ex- 
pect t^ job to' be done by f i vef o * cl ock . I may think 
that'^^don't hive. to even starVthe job until five 
o'clock or Tater., Starting a job and finishing it, 
of course, arfe t;wo different matters. So, i.f we 
want to dev^dtfj'tntel 1 i gent indicators of our 
prpgress, wel need to define specific points of ac- 
cortip-li shmenli^. This is why well-stated objectives 
are;A6ften, phrased in the past tense: "Committee mem- 
bens ijj^formed^ by "Budget plan ap proved by , . , , " 
'•?|sitT\e attitudes formed by ... " 



ReaWlsm is another important feature of well- 
stated objectives. You should also have confidence 
that your objectives can be attained with reasonable 
expendittire of time and money. Unrealistic objectives 
frustrate people. Attainable objectives inspire peo- 
ple. Objectives that are not reached despite all-out 
effort teijd to throw people into despondency , whereas 
hard-won accomplishments elate them^^ and give them 
fresh energy for the next challenge. 

For any given effort, then, there should be some 
point where you can say that you've accomplished all 
that you want to accomplish, roll down your sleeves, 
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and go out to celebrate a job well done. The final 
objective that allows you to do this is called your 
terml^nal^ obj[ect ive . Many intermediate objectives may 
1 ea J~up to tFfs point, but the terminal objective de- 
fines the final destination or point of accomplishment 
of a particular phase of work. A terminal objective 
marks a major plateau, In other words, a point where 
you go on to other problems. 

In your work to improve the schools you'll have 
particular go^li ti cal objectives form a parent ad- 
visory group, cFange the balance of power on the 
school board' increase the budget for special programs , 
etc. In order to r^ch these political objectives, 
you may have to attain certain co mmun i cati on objectives. 
When you've finished the commun fcati on phase and are 
ready tostart other tasks* you can s ay that you've 
reached the termin al ob jectives of your public commu- 
nication campaign . TFTe fact that you ' ve reached 
your terminal commun i cat ion objective, then, doesn't 
necessarily mean that you've reached your political 



SAMPLE NEWS RELEASE 

From: Laurie Beckelman 

For: McLean Hospital 
115 Mill Street 
Belmont, MA 02178 
(617) 855-2112 

March 25, 1976 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

Do you ever use aspirin or cold\l^ills? Nodoz or Valium? 
If so, "The Use and Abuse of E^^eryday Drugs," a free lecture 
at McLean Hospital, Belnwnt, Tuesday, April 6, 8:00 p.m., will 
provide information you should have. 

The speaker will be'^Dr. Jonothan 0. Cole, Director of 
Education and Training at McLean's Alcohol ^nd Drug Abuse 
Research Center, and co-author of a book on pharmacology for 
the general public. 

Dr. Cole will use examples such as aspirin, lithium, and 
penicillin to talk about these areas of concern. For further 
information on "The Use and Abuse of Everyday Drugs," fourth 
^ in a series of lectures for the general public sponsored by 
McLean, call 855-2112. m m m 




objectiv-ft^, but It does mark the completion of a major 
phase of Wbck toward that end. 

In public communication campaigns terminal objec- 
tives are most usefully stated in terms of pre-defined 
increases in knowledge or changes in attitude ^nd/or 
actions of people within your atidience. This suggests 
that you have to measure knowl^-flge, attituSe and/or 
behavior before you even begi n yo ur campai gn . This 
provides a Base^TneT (TTven thi s , you can define your 
campaign objectives in terms of change in the knowledge 
that people have, how they feel, and/or how they be- 
have with regard to your problem. 

Think of your public commun ication campaign as a 
scientific experiment. First you measure or describe 
knowledge, attitudes, or behavior within your audience; 
then you try to change one or more of these varia- 
bles through your campaign; and finally you measure 
again to see how successful your efforts were. You 
hope, of course, that the results of your second 
measurement meet the criteria for success de fined by 
your objectives. If not, you try another campaign 
with a different approach. In this sense the plan 
you develop to accomplish your terminal objectives 
is like the scientist's hypothesis you say in 
effect that if you carry out your campaign plan you — - — 
will bring about the changes you want in your P^iiiKence 
The actual campaign, then, is like an experiment that 
tests your plan . 

The problem of how to measure knowledge, attitudes 
and behavior i s another matter . Chapter Kvne will 
cover this problem in some detail. But for now let's 
say that a scientific survey is probably the most ac- 
curate method and .the most expensive, but other tech- 
niques are availab-le if you don't mind giving up pre- 
cision and working With less trustworthy information. 

Here*s an example of how the goals and terminal 
objectives for a specific campaign might be phrased; 

GOAL . 

Raise campaign funds for our school board 
candi date ^ 

FUND-RAIS ING OB JECTIVE 

$20,000 raised by July 15 

COMMUN ICAT ION OBJECT IVE 

1,000 potential contributors informed of the 
testimonial dinner by June 15. Success will 
be measured by a random-sample telephone sur- 
vey. 
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Well-Stated objectives serve several v^tal pur- 
poses in your communication planning: 1) Thinking 
them through helps you clarify for yourself what needs 
to be done in what priority; 2) Clear statement helps 
you communicate to others what needs to be done; 
3) Well-stated objectives provide benchmarks to help 
make optimal decisions about how to use limited time^ 
and mney resources; 4) Objectives provide criteria 
for performance so you can judge the effectiveness of 



various people and units working on the 



campaign as 



well as the effectiveness of the <?ampai)3n itself. 
See you "in New Zealand! 



PUBLIC SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENTS 

If you represent a non-profit organization, you can get 
free 10-second, 30-secohd, or 60-second spot announcements 
on radio or television! To qualify for public service time 
your organization must: - 

1 . Be non-profit. 

2. Must not have advertising funds available or use paid 
media. 

3. Must not make political announcements. 

4. Must be credible in the judgement of station management. 

Each station has its own public service polfcy Bnd 
standards. Contact the public service directors of the 
stations in your area to find out how you can t^ke advantage 
of public service time. 
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Analyze your audience -'- some of the n1ce|| 
people around are perfect strangers ^ 

The fastest way to tell an amateur from a pro In 
the communication business Is W ask about the audience 
An amateur will peer at you wICTT "puzzled dimness," 
then mutter something like, "E verybody . . . We ' ve got to 

Amateur communicators have Infinite faith that 
you can put round pegs Into square holes. You can't. 
Of course. And that's why many amateurs go away mad 
when their communication efforts fall. ^ 

,K«„/l!! ^'""^Il'/^ matter Is that the more you know 
about your^dlence, the more successful your communi- 
cation efforts will be. ..Think of it this way. It's 
certairfTy easier to talk with your best friend than a 
Lebanese immigrant who hasn't mastered English. With 
your friend you share a common language and many mutual 
experiences. You know his likes and dislikes and what 
nis various seemingly noncommittal gestures and nods 
ra^ny mean. You know that it's impossible to talk 
with him at all before he's had his morning coffee, 
but you also know that if you catch htm after a fine 
meal you can get him to agree to anything, 

You don't have enough common ground with the 
Lebanese immigrant, on the other hand, to tell him 
tmLto find' the bus stop, much less explain compli- 
9^fl education Issues. 

When amateur communicators fail to analyze their 
audiences before launching their campaigns, they 
might as well talk with so many Lebanese immigrants, 
tvery message is a round peg lo a worl^ of square 
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Let's define an audience. An audie,nce is ¥ 
group of people you want to influence through public 
communication. The group may be as small as 10 or 12 
people or as large as 250 million or more. 

The first thing you want to know about people in 
ybur audience is where to find them. Do they all live 
in your neighborhood, your city, your state? Are some 
in San Francisco and some in New York? Are they con- 
centrated in one area or scattered about the country? 

f Thes^ questions are important because they help 
define the geographic limits of your campaign. If 
you want to publicize a candidate's night in Fort Lee. 
New Jersey, you 'certai nly dofi*t want to send your news 
release to a Fort H ami 1 ton ./New Y ork , newspaper. 

It*s also useful to kntfw how many people ajre in 
your audience. If you have an audience of millybns, 
you need powerful mass media such as network televi- 
sion to get your message across. If it's just the gar- 
den club, on the other hand, a few well-placed tele- 
phone calls might suffice. It's also useful to know 
how rrany people are in your audience if you're print- 
ing pamphlets, brochures or newsletters. Print too 
many and you're wasting trees, ink, and money unneces- 
sarily. Print too few and your message either fails 
to reach enough people, or you have to go back for an 
expensive second printing. ^ 

Next, it's valuable to define the characteristics 
which identify a given individual as a member of your 
audience. Perhaps you want to reach registered voters 
or parents, or state legislators, or elementary 
teachers, or women over 25, or male Protestants. By 
answering this question you establish social limits 
or boundaries on your campaign and help make the task 
of designing messages and choosing media channels much 
simpler. \ * 

The fourth task of audience analysis is to identi 
fy the significant groups wj^thin^your audience. There 
is a tendency for amateur communicators to talk about 
the audience ds though it was a giant beast with a 
mTnd of its own -- it_ IfFes; i t responds; knows .. . 
It's quife dangerous to let tfiTs assumption creep unde 
the wall of your tent. An audience is really a collec 
tion of totally unique individual human beings. Each 
person has his or her own likes, dislikes, needs, ex- 
pectatians. Some people in the audience share similar 
interests and characteristics .with others, and some 
people will influence how others respond to your 
messages. But generally you'll have a wide range of 
interests, backgrounds and tastes represented in your 
audience. 

If you talk about the^ audience, 'in other words, 
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you may be totally Ignoring or misrepresenting large 
numbers of people who don't conform t6 the average 
or norm you ascribe to your audience as a whole. Just 
ask yourself how well the word "parent." or "motorist." 
or "voter." or "consumer" describes you as a whole per- 
, spn . 

A related assumption you must avoid like tainted 
fish Is the Idea that people In the audience know what 
you know, care about the same things you care about, 
act the same way you would act In a given situation. 
People share many Ideas, feelings and experiences, of 
course, but there are also significant differences 
within any groirp. If you assume similarities where 
differences exist, you run Into trouble before you 
start. It's better to assume that differences 
exist aid find out through audience research that 
there are similarities than assume similarity and find , 
out about crucial di fferences through an expensive 
campai gn f ai 1 ure . 

It's usually impossible, of'course, to cater to 
the needs or preferences of every person in a large 
group. But you can compromise. You do this by think- 
ing of your audience as a number of segments or ^mailer 
audiences each audience segment made up of people 
who share Important defining qualities. Think of sort- 
ing out a box of buttons big, ones and small Wes , 
red ones and blue ones, plastic ones and metal ones. 

If you are trying to reac^^egi s tered voters in 
Fort Lee, New Jersey, for exarriftjf**, you may find it 
quite useful to segment the audience on the basis of 
Income; educational level; racial, religious, ethnic 
group; political affiliation. Groupings along social 
characteristics such as these are quite powerful for 
two reasons. 1) Considerable information is available 
about people in these various groups through the U.S . 
Census and other sociological studies published by 
various governmental and private organizations. 
2) Knowledge of a person' age, education. Income, 
sex, religion, racial identity, and political affilia- 
tion often help you predict with astounding accuracy 
that person 's patterns of media use and atti tudes. to- 
ward various issues. You wouldn't expect your family 
doctor to read confession magazines, for example, or 
a teenager to read jNati on 's Business . 

Actually, there are two important reasons for seg- 
menting your audience. 1) Sometimes you want to say 
totally different things to different groups. If you 
are concerned about bicycle safety, for example, you'll 
want to say one thing to motorists and something quite 
different to kids who ride bikes. 2) You may want to 
say the same thing to the different groups, but be- 
cause of differences of outlook and media, use you* have 
to use different wording, appeals, or even different 
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media channels to get your message across successfully. 



This last point can't be over emphasized. The 
more convincingly you "talk the language" of a given 
Individual in your audience, the more likely that per- 
son is going to hear and be influenced by your message. 
If you have college professors and truck drivers in 
your audience, you'll be most successful if you tailor 
special messages for each group.-- pernaps find an im- 
pressive truck driver to carry the message to his col- 
leagues and a coherent Ph,D, to spread the word to the 
professors. In each case your basic message is the 
same, but you word it quite diffe-rfently for each 
group and send it through quite different channels. 

Once you've determined the major segments with- 
in your audience, there are several important things 
you need to know* First, you want to know, what 
people in each group Jcnow, how they feel and, how 
they behave toward your problem. The reason for tfMs 
is obvious. If people know nothin^g about the prob]em 



1 

NEVER WRITE WITHOUT FIRST RESEARCHING YOUR SUBJECT 
There are four major categories of research: 



1. Observation — Just lock' around and note what is going 
ofT Mak^. notes on what you see and feel. If you'i'e 
doing a story on education, for example, you woultf 
certainly want to spend time in a school, 

2. Library research Get to know'the standard reference 
. sources. Know how to use file^. ^ 

3, Interviews — For your education story, talk witfi • ^ 
principals, teachers, students, parents. Interviews 
should be carefully planned so you know what questions 
to ask. # 

4, Scientific methods — include controlled observation, 
experiments, surveys. 

To be a qompetent researcher you need three ba^ic^^ills: 

1. You ni!ed..,lfiuknow how to ask questions at the right 
time andpTac^ to get the facts you need, f^^, 

2. You need to know how to orgariize facts coherently, 

3. You need to know how to communicate what you lea rn:^-^ 
effectively in both written ^^nd spoken form. 

Mastery of these skills and,i/se of , the' applicable research 
methods will enabflvyqu' to become' an "expert" on your subject 
in a very short'!ti]|i)6. 41 
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that concerns you,, you have to bring" them up to date 
with background information. If theyJ.are quite know- 
ledgeable, on the other hand, you can skip the pre- 
liminaries and get on with what's on your nrind. If 
people have no feelings one way or another about your 
problem, it;s relatively easy to influence them in 
your direction. If they already have strong feelings 
in your favor, you certainly don't want to waste time 
or money trying • to convert them, because it's un- 
likely you'll be successful. At most you want to try 
to disarm them so they don't mobilize against you. 

Another part of this task is to determine the 
vested interests people in each group have with re- 
gard to various aspects of your problem. It's un- 
likely that. you'll successfully convince teachers to 
take a cut in pay or administrators to eliminate their 
own jobs or retired folks that property taxes should 
go up to improve the schools. The beliefs. and atti- 
tudes that people have are found rather securely by 
their own vested interests. In the rare cases where 
they see the other paint of view philosophically, 
they n find many reasons not to act in conflict with 
their own vested interests. By determining the 
vested interests of various people in your audience, 
you also determine potential sources of opposition. 

In addition to vested . interests , you need to know 
aoo.ut the -organized group memberships of various peo- 
ple; in your audience. What professional, civic, re- 
ligious ,|pol i ti cal , recreational associations or or- 
ganizatiSns do people in ybur audience belong to? 
This IS an important question for two reasons. 1) The 
beliefs, attitudes and behavior that people disply are 
Strongly influenced by the organizations they belong 
to. New information may be consciously or unconscious- 
ly evaluated in terms of group values -- "What will the 
boys down at Jay Cees think about this?" ?)' Sometimes 
you can- outreach and influence in doing so. Where this 
IS possible you can think .of yourself as a catalyst -- 
you invest a small amoufit. of time or effort into per- 
suading the decision-maic'ers in a large, influential 
organization to put substantial resources behind your 
campaign; maybe even take it on as their ^wn task so 
that you can go on to other things.. 

Similarly, it's useful to know about various in- 
fleuntial or admired individuals within each group in ^ 
your audience. People may be influential because they 
hold formal leadership roles, or because they have 
strong or noteworthy personalities. In either case 
If you get these people behind you, they in turn 
may influence many other people. This is why en- 
dorsements of prominent, elite or influential peo- 
ple are invaluable assets in public communication. . 
Keep in mind that most prominent people have both ad- 
mirers and detractors. Make sure your "big namesi 
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are truly admired and followed within the group you ' 
want to reach. Know too that if you step on the toes 
of certain people in any group, they tan effectively 
thwart your efforts. Know your audience well enough 
to avoid slighting these key people. 

The final step in your audience analysis is to find 
out all you can about the media-use patterns aad habits 
of people within each audience segment you have identi- 
fied. What paVt of'what newspapers, what magazi nes , 
radio stations, television programs reach and influence 
people In your audience? What do people In your audience 
expect from^the various media they use general back- 
ground, spdihfic life-support information, entertain-^ 
ment, seriiR analysis and commentary, social tidbits? 

The reason for* this phase of your audience analy- * 
sis is that people form persistant media-use habits. 
. If you are going to reach and influence them, you have 
to use the media'they use in a way that is generally 
consistent with their needs and expectations. You 
wouldn't expect a. school administrator to read, a maga- 
zine for pi umbers X for example, or a member of the^ 
school board to w*tch Saturday morning cartoons. v 

Effective audience analysis is perhaps the most 
challenging campaign planning task of all. You have 
two things working against you from the start. First, 
you seldom have enough time or money to get the compre- 
hensive, reliable information that" you'd really like 
to have. .Second, you're usually anxious to get on 
with the creative work of designing and distributing 
messages. The time and money you put into audience 
analysis will be returned many times over, however, 
and the knowledge you gain will make it much easier to 
design messages and distribution plans that really 
work . * 

Where do you get the information you need to 
analyze your audience? There are f our pos s i bi 1 i ti es : 
1) You make i% up. 2) You. ask other people. 3) You 
g^t it out of books. 4) You do your own basic re.search. 
Some of these possibilities are more easily available 
than others and some will give you more accurate and 
complete information. Some sources will be more valu- 
able than others . 

You collect information about your audience to 
help make ^more intelligent decisions about message de- 
sign and distribution. 

A decision is a choice between two or more courses 
of action. Any course pf action you choose can turn 
out positively or negatively. If it turns out posi- 
tively you "win;" if it turns out to be#a mistake you/ ^ 
"lose.". You may "win" success in your actions; you may 
"lose" time, money, prestige, and/or self-confidence. 
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Generally speaking, the more information you have about 
a situ^lon, and the more accurate your i nformation , 
the more likely it is that you will make a "winning" 
deci sion. ^ 

As a rule, the more complete and accurate the in- 
formation you need, the more time and money it wiJl 
take to collect. This suggests that the time and money 
you invest in collecting inforiHtion should be deter- 
mined by how much you Wve .to gain by a winning deci- 
sion balanced. against how much you stand to T^se by-a 
defcision that doesn't work out. Some people, ^f course, 
are naturally more willing to take risks than others, 
so they re willing to make decisions on the basis of • 
less complete or accurate information about a given 
situation. Nevertheless, decisions have to be made in 
any public communication effort, so you should think 
carefully about how you are going to collect informa- 
tion and how you are going to evaluate it for complete- 
ness, accuracy, and relevance.. 

Let's look at ou^ four sources in these terms: 

MAKE IT UP . ^ ' 

— 

^'^J^i ^'^^^ ^^^^ you've had life experience with many 
different kinds of people can be useful to you as you 
analyze your audience. You are relying on your own ex- 
perience and stereotypes to make judgements about your 
audience. Some communicatorSf are quite skillful at thi*s 
They seem to have.fine instincts or i ntu i ti ons . There 
IS a danger in this approach, however. Generally, the 
more strongly you feel about something, the more biased 
your judgements about other people will tend to be. 
Using your ^own judgement about such audiences just may 
put you in the position of the man who tries self- 
hypnosis to cure his neuroses hf may be getting 
treatment from a quack. 

So, if a great deal rides on the success of your 
campaign, it's probably b.etter to use a more reliable 
objective source of information than your own head. 

ASK OTHER PEOPLE ^ 

This source of information about audiences is quite 
productive if you go to people who really know. Other- 
wise you might be relying on someone else's biases and 
misi nff rmati on. 

The people who know might incl ude other people 
who ve planned and carried out public communication 
campaigns directed toward the sample you want to reach; 
professionals in the media that serve the groups you 
want to reach; political or other community leaders; 
professional researchers in business, government or 
universities; community workers such as clergy, 
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social workers, bartenders, policemen, medicaVclini- 
cians, taxi-drivers. Whenever you rely on ad expert, 
of course, you have to determine how much they know, 
the accuracy of thfeir knowledge, how much they're tell- 
ing, and -if they '.re tel 1 ing the truth. By talking to 
many different people you can sometimes cross check the 
facts that various people give you. ^ 

When you have to gather information^about' an audi- 
ence, it's generally useful 'to assume that someone in 
your city, has a file drawer filled with all the infor- 
mation you want. By calling the people you think are 
most likely to have this information, you can often * 
h.ook into a network of Icnowl edgabl e people in just a 
few phone calls. 

The next trick is to ase tact and charm to convince 
'the experts to make their knowledge available to you. 
You're most likely to get results if you do your home- 
work and collect the obvious information in the library 
first and then use this information to ask intelligent 
questions-. This brings' us to the third source. 



CALENDAR LISTINGS: WHAT, HOW, WHEN. AND WHERE 

i^iil'^fcarendar listing is a bri^f who-what-why-where-when 



noticPof any event of public interest your organization is 
sponsoring." It c^p be used to publicize either one-time, 
dated events, such as workshops*. lecture5^..or fundraiser^, or 
to remind the public about on-going programs. ^ 

HOW / ^ 

A calendar listing is: 

a. Triple spaced. " . 

b. Located one-third of the way down the page to leave 
room for an editor's notes. . l ^ ^ 

^ c As brief as possible. A string of the bare facts- 
event, date, time, place, price and information num- 
ber is best. If you must include more information, 
keep it short. ■ u a u u u 

' d. End of notice is indicated by "-30-" or # V • 
e Be sure to include a telephone number, name of organl- 

' zation, and when you want the listing to appear. 
The more a calendar listing conforms to a paper's style, 
the less work for the editor and , the more likely it is that 
it will be printed. 
WHEN 

^Listings should be mailed to reach the editor two weeks 

before the date you want the listing to appear. Check copy 

deadlines on magazines, journals, and newsletters. 

WHERE 

Most papers have calendar listings. Find out just what 

each paper will or will not accept. 

• Laurie Beckelman 
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GET IT OUT OF BOOKS 



_ When you get to the library, one.of the first places 
to check IS the U.S. Census. Most good libra'Vi^s will 
have up-to-date census reports for the local area, 
bometimes they'll have complete reports for the whole 
country. You may need help from the reference librar- 
ian to read all the tables, but you can get enormously 
detailed information about people in' your community 
from the Census. Statistical facts are issued on areas 
as small as a single cfty block up to summaries for 
the whol e nation . i 

A thorough census is conducted in the United 
States every 10 years. Statistical updates are re- 
leased even more often. A diligent effort is made to 
deter-mine descriptive facts about every man. woman, 
and Child in the country such as age. sex. income, 
level of education, race, circumstances of housing. 
This information is o«;ganized^ tabluated. and reported 
tor different geographical areas. The Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Area (SMSA) is a valuable popula- 
tion unit for a communicator. This is a major popula- 
tion center, including a core city and surrounding 
suburban comm.un i t ies . A SMSA will in turn be broken 
down into census tracts, each of which wiir include 
several square blocks. ... 

Careful scanning of Census ta1)les can help you 
determine how many people live in a given area and 
how they are distributed by sex. age. income, educa- 
tion, etc. These facts," in turn, can be correlated' 
with what you know about media use and political 
attitudes. ■ 

If your library doesn't have the Census" reports 
check a university 1 i brary . your nearest U.S.. Goverft- 
ment bookstore (often found in Federal Regional Ceh- 
ters around the country) . on write to the U.S. Superin- 
tendent of documents in Washington. D.C.. for informa- 
tion about that's available, how it's bWken down, and 
now much it costs. 

« 

Your local radio and television stations are also 
treasuries of useful information about your community, 
broadcasters provide two resources: first, their ad- 
vertising sale| ^department can give you all kinds of 
statistics about who listens to Or watches what when 
in the communi ty.f.-^S ome of this information is collect- 
ed by reputable' broadcast rating services and some of 
It IS ratji^r self:.serving, biased sales hype. Taken . 
judiously. it's-.all valuable. Secondly, the broadcast 
stations are recjuired. by the Federfa.! Communi cation 
Commission to file. a "community ascertainment report" 
as part of their three-year 1 i cen s e, r^ewal procedures 
and to keep a copy of this report available for public 
inspection at the station. ..Thi^s ascertainment report 



is a very thorough analysis of the community served 
-^by the station including detailed statistics and 
^thorough interviews with a wirfe range of community 
leaders- An effort must be made to identify and re- 
port major community concerns .i n . the ascertainment re- 
port, so you can often get a good picture of the temper 
of the community on various issues. 

1^/ According to the FCC, the station is obliged, if 

you ask, to provide you with a copy of this report for 
a nominal copying fee. 

' You certainly shouldn't overlook the other media 
organizations in your community. Your local newspaper 
may have detailed readership information gathered 
through scientific surveys. The companies that sell 
space on billboards or transit cards (the ads you see 
on the bus or on the top of taxis) will have sales- 
oriented information about the people they reach and 
influence. 



From: Laurie Beckelman 

For: McLean Hospital 
115 Mill Street 
Belmont, Mass. 02178 
(617) 855-2112 

March 23, 1976 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 



Lecture Listing 
THE USE AND ABUSE OF EVERYDAY DRUGS. Dr. Jonathan 0. Cole 
will deliver the fourth in a series of lectures on mental 
health for the general public. The lecture, sponsored by 
McLean Hospital, will be held Tuesday, April 6, 8:00 p.m., ^ 
at Pierce Hall, Administration Building, McLean Hospital, 
115 Mill Street, Belmont, MA. Telephone: 855-'2112. FREE. 

-30- 
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In addition to the media organizations, many b/usi- 
nesses and governmental agencies collect social sta- 
ti^stycs 1n your community . S ch'ool departments, social 
service agencies, public transportation agen ci es , /^our 
Chamber of Commerce, religious groups\ and univer$ity 
sociology, economics, or political science departrhents 
all like to collect social statistics. Advertising 
agencies and marketing consultants are also likely to 
knQw a great, deal about your community. They ar,e 
likely inclined to sell such information rather than ' 
give it away unless you can corrVince them that they 
are performing a -noble public service (and can get 
valuable publicity) by helping you with your campaign. 

Persistent bird-dogging and tactful requests for 
access usually result in more information than y-ou 
really need. -The trick is to sort out what you need 
frorfl what you don^t and to evaluate tlie ■ varidus items 
of information in terms 6f timeliness, completeness, 
and accuracy. And while you're goi ng^through the 
travails of gathering information, dop"t lose sight of 
the forest for the trees. You only w|n| ta bother 
with those items of information that iifl help you 
make better deci s i ons about how to deiign your messages 
and deliver them throug'h the media. Don't lose sight 
of the fact that all. the cold numbers in the Census 
broadcast ratings, or readership surveys are about real 
human beings. This is why if's 'also useful to do some 
of your own basic research. 



YOUR OWN BASIC RESEARCH 



This is where you talk wi'th, listen.vto, and observe 
people in your audience first-hand.l^ There ' s really no 
substitute for this method of gathering audience in- 
formation, provided you make vigorq:u$ efforts to avoid 
selective perception, sel f-decepti|n , and other sources 
of bias. Your research can be ver« casual listening 
to and talking with people at publfc meetings , on the 
street, or at social gatherings. Or, it can be a 
rigorously scientific public opinion poll. There are 
advantages to both approaches, as Well as pitfalls. 

Informal listening and talking helps you form a 
qualitative sense of what's on people's minds and how 
they feel about various issues. More, . it gives you a 
first-hand sense of your audience when -you write or 
prepare messages for your campaign. This is one thing 
cold statistics can never help you with. The danger 
of the informal approach, however, is that you end up 
talking with your friends. Even when you talk with 
people who have different ideas than you do, there is 
a danger that you will misperceive their ideas, think- 
ing that they are either much closer to your own or 
much more alien than they really are. 

- ' 41 
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A scientific sarvey overcomes these problems by 
forcing you to think carefully about who you talk with 
and compelling you to talk with a representative cross- 
section. It makes you ask questions in such a way tJiat 
you minimally influence the answers and interpret the 
answers in the most objective way possible. Scientific 
surveys, however , requi re technical know-how, as well 
as considerable time and resources to carry out. . If a 
great deal is riding on the outcome of your campai gn , 
you should not think twice about trying to get the 
technical help and resources you need to collect hard 
scientific information .a|)out your audience. 

Thorough audi enVe analysis is not an easy chore, 
but it's worth cons i derab 1 e ^yt ime and money if done 
properly. The solid intormation you gain through your 
audience analysis makes it possible for you to design 
mess ages ' that truly influence. You will know which 
media channels reach the people you want to reach. 
Anything else is a pure waste of time and money. Care- 
ful audi en ce ana ly s i s is like pi umb i ng the depth of a 
pond before diving off a high rock -- it greatly re- 
duces the chances of coming up w-ith-mud on your face. 
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The moonshot strategy --how to outsmart 
old Phineas Taylor 



Circus impresario P.T.Barnum used to complain that 
half the money spent on advertising was wasted he 
just didn't know which half. 

There are three good reasons why you can do inuch 
better than old P.T. with your public coromuni cation. 
First, far more is known today about how public commu- 
nication works. You don't have to bumble around wtth*: 
out-moded techniques that really didn't work all that 
well in the first place. Second, you can talk more di- 
rectly with people you want to talk with through cKan- 
ne\s/(f commun-ication that didn't exist in Barnum's 
days. Finally*, rather than making the same mistakes 
over and over again, you can use modern communication 
research techniques to put your finger on muddled mes- 
sages and arteriosclerotic channels. 

Barnum used the shotgun strategy of communication 
and used it well put out the message as loudly as 
possible, as often as possible, through as many chan- 
nels as possible. If you are unable. to take advantage 
of up-to-date communication theory, specialized chan- 
nels, and modern commtmi cati on research, this method 
works pretty well. The only problem is that you need 
a circus tent full of money and the energy of a rousta- 
bout. 

But this^^. the space age. Can you image what 
our space program would have been like if the boys at 
NASA had used the shot gun strategy? Scrap dealers' 
paradise! 

Today, every message^has a purpose and every 
channel is carefully chosen to deliver that message 
where it will do the most good. Successful communica- 
tory today use the moon-shot strategy. That is, they 
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tailor every message as precisely as possible for 
specific audience segments and send them out thr^ough 
carefully chos6n channels at strategically selected 
times. The difference is something like dialing ran- 
dom numbers oh the telephone at all hour? oft^|ie day — 
and night to reach a friend versus dialing' trie correct' 
number at a time when you know your fJ^ie^^Wj^ll be 
home, , ■ * - 

The moon-shot approach may sound;lci;jinpl i cated , but 
it's really only common sense,* Li te^ ariythi ng worth do-.^^ 
ing, it requires research, ^hink^M^und planning. Arid, ' 
like taming lions ^r walking s t^^^ope, you have to 
look befgre yoV'leap, But in tlrP^l'ong run >our preplan- 
ning will pay ^ff in spades by-putting you closer to 
your goals faster with less wasted time and money than 
any other approach. Indeed, if the moonshot strategy 
had been invented 150 years ago, you can bet your bow- 
* tie that oVd^hineas Taylor would have been^first on 
the bandwagon. 

The moon-shot strategy is based on the following 
question: What am I going to say to whom, when, how, 
to accompl i sh what? 

THINGS TO THINK ABOUT. . 

1. Everything you do as a communicator has consequences 
even if you communicate nothing. You want to maximi2e 
the favorable consequences and rfiinijgize the unfavorable. 

2. You should<!WMfcj^^ audience — in 
each messagl^fiH|bMld use language style, examples, and 
images that JWr^ffTian to your specific audience and 
appropriate to the occasion. If you are trying to reach 

• an audience that is culturally very different from you, 
find a spokesperson who can bridge the gap. Also, try to 
put all ideas and messages into a frame of reference that 
is comfortable to people in your audience. 

3. You should strive for clarity in your messages^ — drawing 
where appropriate on well-established techniques for 
assuring effective communication in written, spoken, and 
visual presentation, 

4. "^Ifyou want to change attitudes or behavior, you should 

strive to reach your objective through a series of small 
incremental steps rather than expect large dramatic 
changes in short periods of time. . 

5. You should use redundancy — repeat each message often; 
re-state your main points 'several different wayst 'within * 
each message if possible; use several different co)^l^uni- 
cation channels for each message. 

6. Messages tend to gain credibility and influence as they 
reach peoplie through several different media--so use a 
multimedia approach. ^ 

(continued) 
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If you've done your homework with objectives and 
audience analysis, you've already answered the "to 
whom" and " to . accomp 1 i sh what?" parts of the question 
In developing your communication strategy you are pri- 
marily concerned about what to say (content of your' 
message); when (timing of delivery); and how to get it 
across (media channels through which to convey the, 
message) . 

Your communication strategy is like the blueprint 
for a bridge. You want to get from one bank (where 
you are now) to another (your terminal objective) in 
the safest, .surest, most economical and efficient man- 
ner. 

The plan for a bridge must consider the nature of 
normal traffic as well as the poss i bi 1 i ty of freak high 
winds or treacherous flood currents. Similarly, your 
communication plan must take into account the routine 
communication problems that face you as well as the 
remote but possible pitfalls that can confront you in 
the course of your campaign. 

To assure a safe bridge, you must build it on soun 
pilings that penetrate bedrock. In the same way. your 
communication plan must be based on sound ideas. Notei 
communication theorist Wi 1 bur- Schramm has pointed out 
four -bedrock conditions that any communication campaign 
must meet in order to be successful: 



1) Your messages must reach the- intended people in 
your audience and stand out above the hubbub of 
competing messages to capture and hold their 

I, attention. ^ 

2) Your message must be understood by people in 
your audience. 

3) Your messages must relate to material or psy- 
chological needs of the people in your audience. 

4) New ideas, attitudes, or behavior advocated in 

^ your campaign must not run counter to the social 
"orms generally accepted by people in your 
audience. 

The first condition is obvious. If yjxJr messages 
never reach the person you want to influence, there's 
no way they can have an effect. This is why you must 
give careful thought to the Ihannels you select to con- 
vey your message. You must choose channels the person 
you want to reach exposes himself to. In fact, it's 
not a bad idea to use several channels at the same time 
and to repeat your message several times within each 
channel. Both of these tactics increase the chan es 
of reaching your receiver. If you go too far with this 
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approach* however, your co$.ts become excessive. Cost 
per ^thousand' (CPM) , or the amount of money It costs to 
reach 1,000 people Is frequently used for comparison * 
purposes In public communication. If you buy a full 
page in a daily newspaper, for example, you might pay 
'^$9.00 to reach 1 ,000 readers. If only ten of those 
readers are in your audience, however, you are really 
paying $900.00 to reach 1 ,000 people in 'your audience . 
A special magazine, on the other hand, mi ght cost $11*00 
per thousand readers. If 100 of those readers are in 
your audience^ however, your real cost is $110.00 per 
thousand . Y ou can see why you must choose media chan- 
nels with minimum wasted coverage if you want to keep 
your costs to a minimum. This suggests how important 
media selection is in your public communication strate- 

9y. ^ / . 

Similarly, if^the message doesn ' t .catch the atten- 
tion of the receiver, it may as well not have been 
-sent in the first place. Catching attention through 
me^ia is not as simple as you might think. Psycholo- 
gists have shown that the brain works as hard to k^ep 
messages out of awareness as it does to take thetn Hi. 



THINGS TO THINK ABOUT (continued) 

7. Wrfere possible, reinforce the messages you send out . • 
through mass media by using Interpersonal channels • o*^ 
try to stimulate word-of-mouth dllcussion among fiepple 

in your audience. >^ ' 

8. Place your messages strategically^ Try to infliience 
people who will in turn influence other people^^u can 
expand your coumuni cation resources by convincfngu^ther 
people to Invest time and money toward the solution of 
your communication problem. 

9. Involve your audience actively. Try to get people to make 
active public commitments to you or to the positions you 
want them to take. 

10. Messages and communicators are known by the company they^ 
keep. Try to assure that each message refiches its 
audience in a favorable context. 

11. Use high-prestige personalities to communicate your 
message, but remember that different audiences respect 
different people. 

12. Determine who the Important political, social, business- 
people are in your audience and try to get them behind 
your communication efforts. 

13. Integrate well-established and appropriate psychological 
appeals into your message such as security and social 
acceptance. Integrate your messages into the context of 
the self-interests of the audience you want to reach. 

14. Use the band-wagon effect. Show your audience how ^ 
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Your brain must so)rt out all of these signals. 
You can't pay attention^to alKof them at orice. The 
sorter may work something like this: "Urgent! Send uf 
to awareness instantly! Hold this one until the crisis 
is over. Are you kidding? He can't be bothered with 
such trivia at a time like thi s . . . I gnore ! Ignorel" 

Which signals are considered urgent and which get 
ignored depend on many things. We respond to some sig- 
nals automatically^. These are the frequently experi- 
enced signals that^rigger various habits or automatic 
responses within us. You may not even be aware of see- 
ing the yellow T'-jght, but you cbme to a smooth stop 
anyway. Some signals are ignored as unimportant. May- 
be you hate sports so you doa't even hear what the news 
caster is saying or, maybe your kids fight all the time 
so as long as they aren't drawing blood you don't give 
it a second thougfvt. Some signals get put into memory 
for T&ter attention. You've got a tricky traffic situ- 
ation on your hands so you momentarily put your spouse' 
complaint out of your mind and, fqr the moment at least 
your poison ivy 5tops itching. Some signals get immedi 
ate, close, and continuous eittejn.ti on . The car behind 
you poses a threat to you ar/d y#lir family so you watch 
It closely in your rear-view miWror. 



No two people will sort out these signals in 
exactly the same way, however. Generally speaking, 
people pay attention to changing signals in the environ 
ment that are slightly out of t^he ordinary such as a- 
sudden movement, an unexpected isound (silence) , an odd 
shape, contrasting color, or distinctive pattern. Be- 
yond this, however, people will perceive and -respond to 
signals that relate to their psychological needs, that 
are consistent with the context they are involved with 
at the moment, and which fit their logic, language, or 
category systems . 
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In communication, the less clear or the more ambig- 
uous the message, the more likely the receiver will 
either fail to see it or will distort the intended 
meaning if he indeed does see it. 

Here are some examples of the principles I've been, 
talking about: 




When you first turned to this page, chances are 
your eye was attracted to Figure 1. This is because 
it is a diagram in a book that is mostly words. Think' 
back to what you thought when you first saw the dia- 
gram. Did jou try to figure out the meaning? If you 
thought you jgrasped the meaning you were fooling your- 
self because ai* far as I'm concerned the*diagram has 
no meaning 4r^t he context of this book. Caught your 
eye, thoughT'cN^ * t it! From this you can see why ad- 
vertisers use brhf^it colors, catchy slogans, pretty 
girls, flashing signs, loud music or other razzmatazz 
to hook your attention. 

Here's an example of how your motivations influence 
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your perceptions. There are many odors in a city 
automotive exhaust, rotting garbage, industrial odors, 
bakery odors, and dog litter, for example. If you are 
really hungry, chances are you can smell a bakery or 
a Colonel Sanders Kentucky Fried Chicken stand a block( 
away. If you've just finished a big meal, you're much^ 
less likely to notice food odors^ but rotting garbage, 
may. make y)U' feel a bit nauseated. Try to imagine the 
odor of baking bread. If you're hungry it should be 
fairly easy. If you've just finished eating, it may 
be more difficult. Relating your, messages to people's 
needs is extremely i mportan t . 

Ml 

The context in'which a signal occurs is also very 
important. If the meaning of a signal or message is 
ambiguous or is no t immedi ate ly clear, we tend to look 
at the general situation or backgrolind as well as the 
signals that come before and after for clues to help us 
figure out what the message means. If a message is • 
presented at an inappropriate time, it may be-thrust 
into an unrelated (iontext and therefore be misunder- 
stood. In this case the background or context conr 
fuses more than it clarifies. There is a pattern- in 
the following sequence of figures, for example. See 
if you can continue the series by drawing the next 
figure: 



If you have troubl e , 'there ' s a clue at 'the epd of', 
the chapter. Don't peek. ^- 

This example suggests that you must deliver your 
message at the appropriate time and in a meaningful 
context if people are to perceive it and take it ser- 
iously. If Henry Kissenger wants to send a serious 
diplomatic note to the Kreml'in, for example, it's 
doubtful that he'd print it as an ad in Playboy even 
though he may know that Breshnev reads every issue. 

As an example of how the experiential or concep- 
tual categori es^ -a^erson customarily uses influences 
perception. Imagine an antique dealer, an engineer, 
a teenager and a grandmother walking by an old cabinet 
radio at a fleamarket. The antique dealer sees a good 
buy that can be resold at a profit; the engineer sees 
an example of outmoded electronic technology that was 
pretty hot stuff in its day; the teenager doesn't see 
it at all because it's just junk as far as she's con- 
cerned; the grandmother feels a wave of nostalgta for 
the old radio programs and the plieasant S unday evenings 
with the family sitting around the set. 
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/ Substitute any message you send out for the old 
•«biliet radio and you can see how different people read 
quite different meanings into ;^ouJLniessages , responding 
as though you had said total ly di "Cerent things. 

This brings us to the second condition Schramm says 
you have to meet: your messages must be understood by 
the people in your audience. 

Clearly if I wrote this book in Swahili or Urdu 
many readers in the United States wouldn't understand 
a word of it. You have to "talk the language" of the 
people in your audience if you expect to be understood. 
But if you think about it for a moment, even people who 
speak English often have trouble understanding one 
another. Specialists talk differently than laymen. 
Poor people talk differently than rich^people. Well- 
educated people talk differently than less well-educated 
people. Children talk differently than adults. Recent 
immigrants talk differently tha<^ des cendan ts of people 
who came over on the Mayflower. Wien people in these 
different, categories t.alk to people in other categories 
the chafrces for mi s\jnderstandi ng are high. 



THINGS TO THINK ABOUT (continued)' 

"everyone" is getting behind your point of view. 

15. ' Be sure that each message you send out is appropriate 

to the channel through which it is sent. Try to make 
effective use of the advantageous characteristics of each 
communication medium you use. Be sensitive to the needs 
of the media gatekeepers so they will reinforce rather 
than Impede your communication efforts. 

16. Think boldly in datftf oping attention-getting devices for 
your messages, bu|^p sure that whatever devices you use 
reinforce rather tWm detract from the intent of your 
message. Consider how you can create a positive climate 
for your message, perhaps through the use of humor or 
entertainment, where appropriate. * ^ 

< 

17. Try -to get the most for the least in your various uses 
of media. Look for solutions that help you achieve 
several objectives with one stroke. 

18. Try to work out evaluative procedures** for each step or 
element in your media strategy. Think creatively about 
this; for example, consider how a biologist uses radio- 
active tracers to study the metabolism of aiplant. 
Coupons in magazine advertlsments serve a similar 
function. 
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Here are a number of garden- vari ety villians in 
the mel odrama of misunderstanding: 



OVERLY TECHNICAL LANGUAGE 

The reverse-current method suffers the 
additional handicap of charge-storage 
in the junction when the forward current 
is reversed* 

Technical language is- invented to allow greater 
precision in communication. But all technical terms 
must be defined and the audience must understand the 
underlying concepts and assumptions of the discusTTon 
for true communication to occur. Otherwise technical 
talk might 4ust as well be a foreign language or secret 
code. Bankers, lawyers, engineers, scientists, theo- 
logi,an5, educators all use technical language at times. 
If specialists are involved in' any aspect of your 
public communication campaign, watch 'em like a /4iawk, 
Otherwise theyN;^nd up throwing technical words 
around like ricem a w«dding. 

Jargon, slang, alphabet abbreviations for 
organizations, govern me ntaqencies, or 
programs that aren't spelled out f^FThe 
non- initiated reader 



Jargon is bastardized technical language that is 
often used to snow the reader or listener, rather than 
to communicate information. Here are a few jargon 
words .l!|h at haVe been borrowed "from psychology: ego, 
empathy, psychotic, schizoid, hyperactive. If you'd 
like a few from education: individuated instruction, 
open-classroom, affective learning, resource room. 
Jargon is often a verbal smokescreen that hides the 
writer or speaker's ignorance. Even , profess ianal com- 
municators use jargon, believe it or not, Sam Riley 
from Temple University draws attention to this little 



Normative mu 1 ti -^^i mens i ona 1 perceptual states 
relate directly t\ non-political cognitive 
moderni ty . 

Slang, on the other hand, often starts out as an 
attempt to make talk colorful and vivid. Surfers hang 
-^ten. Car freaks get gigs to score bread to chop and 
channel their shorts. Kids talk about hot tickets and 
wicked bummers. There are two problems, of course. If 
yoCj don't know the slanguage you're left high and dry 
out in the cold. Or, if the slang is so successful that 
everyone knows what it means, it's about as colorful as 
an anemi c i omb i e . 

Government bureaucratT have to be world-champion 




gem : 



alphabet-soup freaks . We 
US IS , DOD, DOT, CIA, TVA. 
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Washington coffee shop and you'll have mysterious abbrev- 
iations and acronyms coming out your ears. In Boston, 
people following the school desegregation issue had to 
contend with CCC, CDAC, ROAR, CAR, NAACP and about forty 
bezillion others. If^you must play with alphabet blocks, 
tell the rest of us what you r abbrevi ati ons stand for 
at least once in everything you write. 

Overly-abstract language that goes on foreveg. 
Tn windy phrases about th i ngs you-can't see , 
hear, sme 1 1 , touch or ^^^^^ 

I found this;beauty in a government pamphlet on 
patents: 

In order to be entitled to reexamination or 
reconsideration, the applicant must make 
request therefore in writing, and he must > 
distinctly and specifically point out the 
supposed errors in the examiner's action; 
the applicant must respond to every ground ^ 
of objection and rejection in the prior 
Office action except that request may 
be made that objections or requirements 
as to form not necessary to further consider- 
ation of the claims be held in abeyance 
until allowable subject matter is indicated 
and the applicant's action must appear 
throughout to be a bona fide attempt to \ 
advance the case to final action, • , * ^ 

Enough said. . - ^ - 

II logical , disorqani zed and/or- ungrgimrtta ti cal 
language ' { ^ ^ ^ 

You don't necessarily ha ve .to wr? and talJc by : ^ 
the bojDk, but you should do everything you can to J'V tf 
make sepse. A graduate student 0/ ml ne:*s tate^ a caW . 
pal on . objecti ve as follows: / , ^ " * r\ , '^/"^ v « 

X "' <. ^ ^ / ^ 

O'' Increase the number of repoVted *rapesi^>T|t \. 
^/ Boston by January 1 , 1977." ' 



Pi agrams , photographs , mo^ibn pictu re s'.or .other 
visual messages that are poorly compoSi&d, focused, 

reproduced, or ca ptioned -'^ t 

" ^ ■ . « ^ , ^ 

Go to a technical c6nf erence sbmeti me i f you / 
want to see this >/illian worki ng ^over ti me . The S'pace 
scientist stands behind the 1 ec'tern bef oVeJ 625 peopl e 
and asks for the first slide.. The slide, poorly . ; 
focused and exposed, shows .58 lines of computer print-?^' 
out and a graph with -22 .wjavy ^c|ray[H i nes . But you cin't 
see it because the house ligh^ts .are s til 1 brh. ^'As evj^ry- 
one can see," the sriervtist** saxs," "my. datat proves.,., "\ 
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, . ... I 

Audio tracks that are poorly produced # / 

These ofteft result when the home-movie buff tries 
to produce a progpam for his favorite community organi- 
zation using two borrowed' cas sette Jtape recorders a/nd 
a narrator who blew his audition folr the church Christ- 
mis pageant. 

Insincere or pret^ti-^^us speaking or writing r- 

/ 

If you've had anyone try to sell you land in ' 
Florida lately you're well acquainted with this one. 
Funeral parlor commercials are also pretty good at 
this. When you speak or write, be yourself. If you 
have something worthwhile to say, chances are good 
^ that people will listen regardless of the sophistica- 

tion of your presentation. 

Excessive background noise, visual clutter, or 
indeed, any potential distraction from the main 
point 



Anything you say or write in public communication 
should have a purpose. If yo^u are preparing a n^wSlet- 
ter or poster, every mark on the paper should have a 
meaning that relates to the whole. If you set up a 
meeting, find a quiet place and e^tmXnate all dis- 
tractions. A frame of white spac^ -sets off a beauti- 
ful painting from a cluttered world. Try to frame 
every message in your public communication campaign in 
the same way. 




Even if you succeed in getting your meaning across 
you may find that people don't really care about what 
you have to say. This happens when your message 
doesn't relate to their needs or interests. If your 
message relates to pressing material or psychological 
deeds of people within ^your audience, they will work 
hard to seek it out and decipher its mean 1 ng , e ven f 
fif ^hey have to overcome distracting noise, poor 
writing, or visual disorganization to do so. This 
still doesn't mean they wijl decipher the meaning cor* 
rectly, but it does mean they have the motivation to 
.1 ' '^l^'ry. If your message doesn't relate to perceived 

/n'eeds , people in your audience will usufelly ignore it, 
/ . "regardless of how skillfully \t' f presented. 

; If you're talking to a lot of people you've never 

met, it's sometimes hard to know what their needs are. 
Some advertisers have this problem because they are 
selling products that no one on earth real ly needs . 
But they get sneaky. They appeal to real , universal 
psychological needs like sex, status, security, or 
belonging. They use words and pictures to make our 
basic needs rise up out of the psychological depths, 
^ then they try to show how buying their hairspray, dog 
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biscuits, laundry brighteners, exotic sportscars or 
congressional candidates will satisfy these needs and 
make the vague yearning go away. This is a twice 
sneaky tactic because the needs they are appealing to 
can only be satisfied temporarily, increasing the 
chances that we*ll be repeat customers. You can spot 
this tactic when the message suggests you're not sexy 
enough, young enough, well-enough liked, part of the 
"in" crowd, or that you might df^ at any moment leav- 
ing your poor loved ones destitute. 

Politicians have their own bag of tricks, like 
talking about evil forces boring from within and with- 
out, making us feel that the state is going to topple 
at any moment. If you think about it, however, this 
is usually the same basic tactic of persuasion that 
you see in fire insurance ads, some public health 
campaigns, and claims for products that are supposed 
to eliminate body odor. 

When you design your messages so they relate t,o 
perceived needs of people within your audience you are 

^_ ; ( 

PRODUCING A SLIDE FEATURE FOR TELEVISION 

A slide feature is a one. or two-minute factual feature 
aimed and. providing either news, information, entertainment, 
or education. Your organization can produce a slide feature 
inexpensively for use by television stations during their 
newscasts. * 

Though it is unlikely that major market stations will 
accept these, many smaller stations, lacking the staff and 
budget to produce a lot of feature material, will welcome a 
well -executed, informative piece. 

Think imaginatively in choosing your theme. Beyond 
straight news there are many special interest areas -- from 
consumer affairs to sports to the arts — for you to zero in 
on. 

• Here are some tips on putting together your slide feature: 
About the slides: 

1. You'll need four to six high-quality 35-mm slides that 
maintain visual interest and tell a clear story. They 
should be numbered in sequence, 

2. j They should be horizontal (like your TV set) and in color. 

3. / Never substitute transparencies or prints for slides. 

47 Don't use typewritten titles on slides. Stations^ won' t 
/ accept them. 

/S. Items of visual interest in your slides should be toward 
the center, never atkthe edges since the slides will be 
cropped slightly wh&n broadcast, 
(continued) 
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"canalizing" your message according to communication 
theorists. When you show how a particular legislative 
bill will reduce taxes to improve education as a tac- 
tic for stimulating support for the bill, you are 
"canalizing" your appeal to vote for the bill. People 
always want to reduce taxes or improve education. 
Your appeal shows that they can help do this by support- 
ing the bill. When you think about it, it's only 
common sense to canalize your message. The only, moral 
objection I have to this tactic 1.11 adverti s i ng or 
politics is when false promises are implied. 

The last condition for successful communication is 
also a matter of common sense. People very seldom 
change their i deas , atti tudes or ways of behaving with- 
out cons'ulting many other people around them. People 
spend their waking hours in families, neighborhoods, 
work groups,- social and recreational clubs, civic groups 
and religious organizations. Each of these groups spell 
out either formal or informal conditions for membership. 
Further, these groups tend to establish, often informal- 
ly, many norms of thought and action for individual mem- 
bers. And each group has its own sanctions and rewards 
to keep individual members in linei;^ It's very reward- 
ing to receive the support of a grd^up. Similarly, it's 
very painful to be ridiculed or ostracized. This is 
why people don't usually change their ideas, attitudes 
or behavior without checking it out with the people they 
associate with in valued groups. 

If your message runs counter to accepted gA)up'*^ 
norms, your listener is put under cross pressure. Since 
the croup usually has more frequent, more immediate, 
and more substantial influence with your listener, 
your message usually comes out the loser. On the other 
handf if your message reinforces accepted group values 
it will be much more likely to be accepted. This is 
why communicators often try to show that "everyone's 
doing it." The old cliche of the campaign bandwagon 
is quite appropriate. If people have the idea that 
climbing on your campaign bandwagon is "the thing to 
do," the success of your campaign is assured. 

Now that we've explored these basic principles, 
it's easy to show you how to develop your campaign 
s tra tegy . 

AfL - you've thoroughly investigated your problem, 
set objectivejj, and analyzed your audience, you're 
ready to develop a theme for your campaign. A theme 
is a single, highly compressed idea, slogan, or visual 
image that sums up the major thrust of your campaign. 
A good theme is eye and ear catching, easily remember- 
ed, relates to the needs and interests of the audience, 
and offers minimal opportunity for parody. Some of 
the great themes of advertising might inspire you 
I'd walk a mile for a Camel..." "See the USA in a 
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Chevrolet..." "You deserve a break today ..." S mokey 
the Bear provided a memorable thematic Image for the 
U.S. Department of the Interior's forest fire preven- 
tion campaigns. Or what about the Jolly Green Giant? 

A good theme gets under the skin of the listener. 
It acts as a focal point for many of the more subtle 
ideas or facts of the campaign. Every time the theme 
comes to mind, or is reinforced through media, many 
other associated Ideas of the campaign are stimulated 
In the listener's mind. In this way, the theme tends 
to integrate many different messages carried by many 
different media throughout the campaign. The theme. 
In effect, helps knit together a consistent, effective 
image for the whole campaign. 

The next stfep in your campaign strategy is to con- 
sider the various media channels available to you. You 
might start out with broad categories such as face-to- 
face, print, broadcast. As you get deeper into your 
planning, however, you'll want to become very specific-- 
the weekly education column in the local paper; the 



PRODUCING A SLIDE FEATURE FOR TELEVISION (continued) 

About the script: 

1. Use simple 'language. 

2. Type your script on a separate piece of paper, not on 
^ the cover letter. 

3. Send two copie^. 

4. 120 words is approximately one minute of copy. Plan to 
allow about 20 words per slide if you're using six 
slides. 40 words if you're using four. 



Laurie Beckelman 
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public affairs talk show on station WXY Z ; the PTA news- 
letter. Your select a specific media channel for many 
reasons. It covers the same geographic area as your 
audience; it is read, watched or listened to by people 
in the same age, income and education bracket as people 
you want to reach; It's appropriate for t,he kind of 
message you want to put out; you can afford it. 

Here's a very useful tool to help you decide which 
media channels to use to reach the various segments of 
your audience. I call It a media selection matrix. 

# 





AUDIENCE SEGMENTS 


rcfToof 
jssembl i es 


parents 
of> 

bi cycle bi cycle 

riders riders teachers motorists 




[bulletin 
boards 




safety 

^1. 



I 



Ilocal 

^wsg^ag^er _ 
[local radjo 



Media selec tion mat rix 

First you list all the audience segments you want 
to reach across the top of a large sheet of paper. 
Then you list all the media channels that might be 
remotely useful to you in your campaign down the left 
hand margin. You mark off rows and Columns. You now 
examine each box starting at the top left corner of 
the matrix. Each box represents a particular audience 
segment and a particular media channel. Ask yourself 
if this media channel is appropriate to reach this 
particular audience segment. If so, put a check mark 
irt the box. If you don't feel that it's appropriate, 
you leave the box blank. Now, as you examine the 
pattern of checkmarks, you can see the various channel 
options you have available to reach each audience seg- 
ment. 1 

The next step is to define terminal communication 
objectives for each audience segment. You will have 
successfully completed your public communication cam- 
paign when you've reached all of them. Looking at each 
specific audience segment, ask how the var'ious media 
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channels you've checked can be used most effectively 
to reach your audience. You may decide that some chan- 
nels are more important than others. In this case you 
may decide to eliminate the less powerful media possi- 
bilities. On the other hand , ' 1 ookl ng across each row, 
you may find tJiat certain channels reach several audi- 
ence segments simultaneously. This may argue for 
leaving it in, although there are more powerful media 
choices for reaching a given audience segment. You 
want to try to maximize the chances of reaching the 
commun ication objectives assigned to every audi en ce 
segment while minimizing the expense and production and 
di St ri buti on. efforts of your campaign. When you've 
come up with a pattern of check marks in the media 
selection matrix t^hat you like, number each box that 
contains a "rark^ 

It's possible that you'll need more information 
about each channel possibility before you decide 
whether or not to use it. The reference room in your 
library provides one good source of information, and 
the sales department of the particular media outlet 



EFFECTIVE VISUALS ... 


0 


tell the story quickly, boldly, and directly. 


0 


are^ brief, clear, and to the' point'. 


0 


contain only essential information needed to get the 




message across. 


0 


are not cluttered with lots of words and too much 




design. 


0 


use striking colors for strong impact. 




Mary Ma ur ides 

p 
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you're consji^rlng provides a second. There ar6 three 
valuable medl\ selecti on j/eferences: S tandard_R^te 
§(?.d_Dat a_S ervl Broa^d^ Y earboof; anJ'Ayef'^ 

QLC?.?12C^ .of ,iTews&VB^^ . 

Standard Rate arifd Da^ Service publishes several 
directories that lisdVonsumer magazines, business 
magazines, and radio ya^d television stations. The 
directories are designed to help people w>?o buy adver- 
tising time and space determine what media outlets are 
available in various parts of the count ry and for var- 
ious special i nterest grpups . Published advertising 
rates are listed, although these should only be taken 
as guides to the naximum you'd expect to pay, since 
all of these rates tend to be negotiable-. Brief infor- 
mation is also given about editorial and sales person- 
nel, circulation, and editorial policy. 

lists all of the radio and 
te le vfs fdn s tat Tons across the country. Each listing 
contains basic Information such as key personnel, for- 
mat, transmitter power, antenna height. 

Ayer • s Dj^rect ory _of _News^gapej^s_a^n d^ caH s 

lists daily anj weeTiy 'newspapers an gr^ per i oaTcaTs 
published in the UlS., Canada, Bermuda, Panama and 
and the Philippines. For each it gives frequency, 
political leanings, founding date, subscription rate 
and c/i rculation . 

There are many more specialized media directories 
and reference sources, but they tend to be less availa- 
ble to non-professional users. Professional rating 
services such as Neilson, ARB, and Staw:h, for example, 
issue periodic reports of who is reading, listening to, 
or watching what when in the public media, but their 
services are quite expensive and generally only availa- 
ble to advertising agencies and media organizations 
with enough money to pay stiff subscription fees. 

When you've completed your media selection matrix, 
you're ready to plan in more detail how to reach each 
segment of your audience. r-ich ^f the boxes you've 
checked represents a specif c ; oipmun i cati on link with 
a particular segment of you^ audience. Each of these 
links can be c-on5idered a s|::ecific program in your 
overall campaign. You want to weave these programs 
into a responsive network that reaches your total audi- 
ence. You might think of each of these separate com- 
munication channels as a key on^a piano. Your job as 
a commun i cator is to pi ay the right keys at the right 
time to make music with your audience. If your think- 
ing is not clear, or your fingers are not coordinated, 
you'll only succeed in making noise. To make music, 
you have to know v^iat to say over each channel, how 
and v*ien to say it, how to enter the message into the 
channel, and how to determine whether or not it 
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reached its destination and produced the desired ef- 
fect. It's useful to fill out a. communication work- 
slieet for each square you've checked Jn the medi^ 
selection matrix: 

Communication Worksheet ' 



Program: 
Chiannel^: 
Audience 



. PTA newsletter ( 

Parents of childreh who ride blices to 
Underwood S chool 



Com munl.catlon objective: 



Stimulate 80 pef* cent of 
parents to check out safety 
features on their childrehs* 
bicycles and discuss safe 
riding habits w1 tH thei r 
children within the. next month 

Provide a checklist to help 
them do this ; . ? 

Results will 'be measured by 
a random-sampl e telephone sur- 
vey conducted on October 20. 



Theme of campai gn ; 



Summary of mess age : 



J 



Mike Superbike says, "Take pride 
in a safe ride. " 

The message will point out that 
the number of bicycle accidents 
in the Underwood area have In- 
creased over the last two years 
and that effective steps must be 
taken to reduce the number of ac- 
c1 dents . 



B1 cy cl e safety checklist. 

Format: Cover news story will tell about th.e rising 
trend in bicycle acci dents and announce th^e 
Underwood bike safety campaign. ^ 

Bicycle safety checklist will be provided onS 
inside front cover. 

Principal Sullivan will write the'^guest edi- 

• torial on the subject of bike safety. 

Calendar listing will contain dates for bike 
safety events . 

At t en t i on -get ting d e y i ces : Print headline in red. Vivid 
• 60 ' ' 
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graphic of an accident In- 
% vjjflving a bicycle. 

Audience needs : L^^e for and responsibility toward 

cl^^'l dren . 

5.ig0.1ticant groups Family , PTA 

B^aluat[on: Random-sample telephone survey on October 
20. 

Number of bicycles registered on Bike Day. 

« Compvakrat 1 v.e accident statistics over^next 

year.' 

&iLi^9t^C^l^ed$e ; October 1 
Lr^uenc/^of _!lll?lseL one tfm^ 

E.9LlowLy.B: Hoyember' 1ss.ue of newsletter will contain 
news story th£|t reports results of survey 
and success of Bike Day. 

Each Item on the communication worksheet should 
be sel f-ev*ident . The program number, channel, audi- 
ence, and (tjectives are taken 'from the media selec- 
tion matrix. IHe objective that you list, of course. 
IS tlie Intermediate objective that you've assigned to 
program number five. In order to reach the terminal 
object we of y)ur overall publii^c communication campaign', 
you have to reach all of the separate program objec- 
tives listed on your mfedi a-selectlon matrix. / 

A format is a specific way of organizing informa- 
tion so that it Is suitable for a particular medium 
and aurfience. There are^many different formats in a 
newspaper, for example.' There are straight fiews 
stories that just give you the facts. There are news 
features which give you interpretation and background 
information. There are editorials, paid advertisements, 
letters to the ed.itor, and so on. On television there 
are news shows, dramas, quiz shows, talk shows, commer- 
cials, and public servi ce announcements . Each of these 
formats lends itself to particular kinds of information 
and particular purposes . 

Audiences tend to trugt some formats more than 
others, for example. A news story is more believable 
in general than an advertisement. The newspaper, on 
the other hand, will sell you advertising space, *but 
.you must convince the editors that your story is news 
before they will run it as a news story. Knowing which 
format to select for what purpose is an Important skill 
in public communication campaign planning. You can 
think of formats as differently shaped packages for in- 
formation. As you read the newspat)er. listen to'th^ 
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radio, or vatch television, try to identify the dif- 
ferent formats that are used. 



Once you are acquainted with £he different formats, 
you can decide what formats to use for your purpbsjes 
by. asking the fftJ[lowing questions: 

--What different formats are used in the medium I 
want to use? 

--How do the editors decide which formats to use 
for the different kinds of information they 
present in this medium? 

--Which formats are most credible to the audience? 

.--Which formats are available to me if I want to 
get access to the medium? 

--Given the length, point of vi^w or slant, ob- 
* 'jective or subjective nature, pictorial features 
of my inf oPtnation , which fortnat seems tgf- be-itinost 
suitable for my purposes? .1 ' v 

i— - 



VISUAL DESIGN TIPS FOR GOOD COMMUNICATION ... 

Good symbols for movement are: 

Lines and arrows ^ 
Background shapes 

Grouping elements together for effect 
Active illustrations 

Emphasis: If each element (part) of the visual has equal . 
intensity, the final effect is flat. Some parts must be . 
less strong than others so that the eye. is directed^Jto the 
most important parts. This is done through: 

Contrasting background shapes 

Open spaces or white spaces 

Strong contrasting colors 

Constrasting sizes or styles 

Contrasting letters with different colors 

A. large illustration 

Unity: The parts of a visual should "hal|d together" so that 
one„part does not dominate to the extent yiat it becomes 
If than the whole. This can be don^through: 

|rlapping parts 
11$ .use of Tines 

Special Appeal: A visual is designed for a special purpo 
and should have just one theme about-that purpose. The ^ 
visual should show a feeling for the event, service, or 
afttitude.y^ ' » 
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--How can I tailor my information .to fit a suita- 
ble format that wi 1 1 . i n crease my chances of 
access to the medium withoirt losing the point of 
the message? 

If you can skillfully adapt your information to the 
formats customarily used in the different media, you'll 
greatly increase the effectiveness of your communication 
errorts and the chances that your mes sages^^wi 1 1 get 
picked up as news, feature, or program material by edit- 
ors^and run as .editorial material. The alternative is 
to buy advertising time or space. The difference 
between whether you pay for advertising time or space 
or get free publicity, in others words, often amounts 
to the format you use. 

advertising you pay for both production and ' 
distribution of your jnessage. and you appeal directly to 
your ultimate audience. v j u 

. ?" publicity you try to design your message so 
that, It meets the editorial needs of. specific editors 
You pay only for the work required to get the editors" 
interested in your message anuT^to prepare the informa- 
tion they need in the form they need it to run your 
message editorially. . " ' . 

Editors are constantly looking for new ideas ahd 
information, of course, so it's relatively easy to 
attract their interest as long as you can speak their 
language and are sensitive to their editorial needs 
The best way- to learn their language is to get to know 
them professionally and personally. You can get to ' 
know them professionally by reading their newspapers or 
magazines or listening to or watching their broadcast 
programs. You can get to know them personally by visit- 
ing with them in their offices and discussing your con- 
cerns and how they fit the editor's needs. When you 
have a specific story, then, you know which editors to- 
corftact and how to prepare the material to fit their 
needs. Generally, you'll send them a press release or 
invite them to a press conference. Press releases are 
.usually used for routine stories that involve important 
personal it;i es or dramatic events. 

You can also get f ree publ i ci ty by submitting re- 
leases for community calendar 1 i sti ngs , contacting pro- 
ducers of radTO or television talk shows to arrange 
personal appearances for people in your organization, 
suggesting good ideas for feature stories to newspaper 
or magazine editors, suggesting ideas and doing research 
Tor public affairs programming by radio and television 
stations, staging newsworthy events and getting your 
org,ani£^^tion involved in important public programs that . 
are ..going to be covered by the media, to name just a 
..few possibilities.^ 



One of the most important channels for publicity 
is word of mouth. If you can get people talking about 
your organization or programs in a positive way, your 
public communication efforts can be considered a great 
success. The basic principle for doing this is to in- 
volve people in every way possible in your activities. 
If you can work through other organized groups so much 
the better, A message received th rough the nnss media 
is much more likely to be seen, note.d and acted upon 
if it reinforces word-of-mouth messages coming from 
friends and associates. For this reason, use your 
imagi nation' to reinforce the mess ages you put out 
through thevmass media- with face-to-face communication 
If you can get listeners to commit themsel ves , verbal ly 
to your ideas or programs , your success is assured. 

Oh , I almost forgot: 
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Chapter 7 




The time of your life don't 
throw it around 1 i Ice that. 



There are four precious resources that you never 
have enough of time, money, information, and creative 
i deas • 

To some extent you can substitute any of these re- 
sources for any other. If you have detailed information 
^bout your audience, for example, you save both time 
and money because you know just exactly what to -^ay and 
what media to use to say it most effectively. If you 
hav^ less detailed information you are less likely to 
say the right thing in your messages and more likely to 
choose inappropriate channels which means that you 
must spend more time and money to assure adequate media 
coverage. 

Similarly, a highly creative message may get the 
same degree of attention with one exposure as a humdrum 
message repeated 20 times a clear saving of time and 
money. 

Th?re is a distinct difference between time and 
money as resources on the one hand and information and 
.creative ideas on the other, however. 

The difference is that you can only spend a minute 
or a dollar once, whereas a scrap of information or a • 
bright idea can be used over and over again. 

This suggests that you need to watch your minutes 
and dollars very carefully during the course of your 
campaign. Since you never have enough of either, you 
must milk every drop of value you can out of what you 
ha ve . Th i s ta kes pi ann i ng . 

Professional communicators use two extremely power- 
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ful tools when it comes to planning haW to use th^r- 
time and money. They keep tr^ack of ti>ne.r wi th >T-qft, > 
charts. They keep track of mo/ej^^ wi t'h' ^ftlfdgets . 
chapter will deal with 'fl owchar,t:*s -and the next^witfr' 
budgets. ^; - ■ ^ ^ ^ 

A flowchart is a nifty way to "keep track of|a;T] the 
little jobs that need to be dtrie tO) ciirry'^oflt an 4f f ?c'-'"j 
tive public communication campaign: A f 1 owchdVt hel p:?^ 
you figure out the most efficient way to gpt all tITe 
jobs. done. It tells you the shortest.amount of time 
u^?lr^ complete a cpmplicated Sequence of tasks and 
helffs you figure out the ^^amage when a particular job 
doesn't get started on tiipe or takes longer^ than -pi ar-nned 
With a flowchart in your hilp pocket, you '^don ' t hiave ^ tg. 
run around with that unsettled feeling'tn the pit of 
your stomach that there a thousand things that ne^d to 
be done, but you just can't figure out where to start. 
To my way of thinking, a flowchart is literally a life- 
saver. After all, you only have so many minutes in 
your life, so you can't afford to throw them around 
like nonreturnabl e bottles. 



A FEW PRINCIPLES OF JVISUAL DESIGN 

BALANCE is the b*^ quality of all design. This is done 
through caraful arrangement of the elements of the visual — 
lettering, /ymbols, picture!. ' 

Formal /Balance: The design is divided right down the 

middle and one side is exactly the same is a mirror 
in)age of the other in shape. This type of balance 
communicate's formality, serenity, and restfulness. 
Try to use a large amount of white space for this kind 
/ of balance, as well as simple drawings and sharp 
colors with good contrast. 
Informal Balance: This is a design, cut down the middle, 
which is not the same on both sides. A large element 
on one side can be balanced with a smaller one on the 
other--but placed further from the central line. This 
type of design appears active and dynamic- in contrast 
to formal balance design. Look at ads in magazines 
to see how this Js done. 
Movement: Ntvement directs the viewer's eye from one part 
of the poster or graphic to another. In this way, 
various points may be stressed in order of importance. 

COLOR 

attracts attention 
identifies 

gives emphasis ^" 
lends feeling for the ideas being presented 
can create unity and movement 
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For the idea of a flowchart to make sense, you 
have to understand clearly the difference between a ' 
job or taak and an objective. |^ 

A task is a unit of work that takes time to accom- 
plish. Washing the dishes, pouring the foundation for 
a house, or writing a press release are all tasks. In 
•-i:he language of a flowchart^ a task is represented as 
ashortstraightline. 



If you want to indicate how long a task is expected 
to take, you put a number in parentheses over the line 
• which represents the number of hou-rs or days the task 
is expected to take.' Don't mix hours with days in your 
flowchart, however. Be consistent with whatever unit" 
of time you choose. 

(3) 



ill 



Ob jecti ves , on the 
ress. You've either 
consider the time when the 
foundation is hardened, or 



other^handi 
arri ved 



are points of prog- 
or you haven't. You might 
1 ast dish is washed, the 
the press release-is written 



as objectives. , In a flowchart an objective is re 
sented as a small box with a number inside. It d 
matter what number you use, as long as each objective 
in your campaign has a unique number assigned to it. 



iore-^ 
idWn 't 



For every task there is 
that lets you start the task 
ress that marks the completion of the task 
the start objectives and end objectives of 
rj-espectively . This suggests that any task 
:oi;4-fc«-d' by/ three numbers start objective 
tXve and estimated duration. 



a unique point of progress 
and a unique point of prog 
These ar?*i 



18 



(32) 



31 




or 

18/31/32 
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There can Be only one starting point for the 
gampaign as a whole, of course. This can be represented 
as a circle with a number inside. I always like to use 
100 as a nice round number. 



One thing you may have noticed about various tasks 
is that sometimes you have to do one task before you're 
really able to do another. Before you can replace a 
flat tire, for example, you have to jack up the car. 
One small part of a more comprehens i ve flowchart for 
changing a tire might loo-k lik-e this: 

(10) i 7 (15) 



Objective three might be "jack removed from truck." 
The first task, which takes 10 minutes, is to jack up 
the car.^ Objective four is "car ' jackedup . " The. Second 
task, which takes 15 minutes, is to take off the flat 
apd install the spare; objective five is "tire changed." 
^Iri" this case the two tasks are strung together end-to- 
end 1 i ke a cha i n . 

Sometimes two different tasks can be done independ- 
ently and at the same time. While one person is jacking 
up the car, for example, another person might ^set out' 
safety flares on the highway: 




Objective three is again "jack removed from truck;' 
objective sev^n is "safety flares ignited and in place, 
It's estimated that the task of setting out the flares 
will take two minutes. While that's going on, someone 
else is jacking up the car. 

Let's develop a complete flowchart for the produc- 
tion of a slide-£ape presen±|ition . The slide-tape show 
will use 35-mm slides synchronized with an audio tape 
to tell the history of our organization. It will be 
used to tell the history of our organization. It will 
be used to recruit new members. We want to have the 
show ready for a premier showing at our April meeting 
30 days from now, so our first question is whether or 
not we can get it completed on time. Secondly, we want 
to know what jobs need highest priority of effort and 
what jobs must be started right away. 

The first step is to list all of the jobs that 
have to be done to produce the show and to define the 
objective of each job. We'll list the jobs randomly 
as they occur to us and arrange them in sequence later. 
We'll assign an arbitrary number to each objective. 
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ng careful not to 
erent objectives; 



assign the same number to two 



task 



/ 



Research talk to 
old-time members and 
go through organiza- 
ti on records 



Write script ind 
submit draft ^o. 
board for approval 

Prepare f|||lget 
and submTl to 
board for approval 

Locate and hire 
photographer 

Locate props , cos- 
tumes and locations 



Locate and h i re 
artist 

Titles and artwork 
prepared 



Photography 



Film processed by 
lab 



Locate sound 
s tudi 0 



Locate narrator 




Locate mtlsic 
Locate sound ^^^^^^ 

Jl^ec^ord narration 



estimated end 
duration objective 



objective 
number 



START 10 

10 days Sufficient- 1 
research in- 
f orma ti on com- 
. piled to write 
script 

5 days Script approved 2 



1 day 

5 days 
5 days 

5 days 
5 days 

3 days 
2 days 

2 days 

1 day 

2 days 
1 day 

1 d|y 
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Budget approved 3 



Contract signed 
by photographer 

Props , costumes 
and locations 
ready for photo- 
graphy 

Contract signed 
by artist 

Titles and art- 
work ready for 
photography 

Photography 
compj^ ted 

Acceptable 

s 1 i des returned 

from lab 

Recording time 
booked in 
suitable studio 

Conti^ct ^^igne( 
by* narrator 

Music chosen 

Sound effects 
chosen 

Narration on 
tape 



EKLC 



task 



estimated end 'objective 
durati on . obj ecti ve number 



Mix music, narration 1 day 
and sound effects 



Edi t si i des 1 day 



Synchronise slides 1 day 

to audio track 



Mixed audio 
track com- 
pleted 



Slides 
proper 
q uen ce 



1 n 



SI i de-tape 
show syn- 
chron i zed 



15 



16 



17 



Now 
be doneV 
jectiv« need 
started : 



that we ' ve 1 i s ted 
we go through the 
to be 



a|ll the jobs that need to 
ist and determine what ob- 
reached before each job can be 



task 



end 

objective must be preceeded by^> 



research 
script writing 
prepare budget 
locate photographer 
locate props, etc. 
locate artist 
prepare artwork 
photography 



1 


100, 


3 








2 


100, 


3, 


1 






3 


100 










4 


TOO, 


3, 


1 . 


2 




5 


100, 


3, 


1. 


2 




6 


100, 


3, 


1 . 


2 




7 


100, 


3. 


1 . 


2; 


6 


8 


100, 


1 . 


2, 


^3, 


4, 5, 6, 



film processing 

locate sound studio 
locate narrator 
locate mus i c 
locate soun'd effects 
record narration 

mix 

edit slides 
synchronize 



9 


100, 1, 


2, 


3, 


4, 


5, 6, 




7 










10 


100, 3, 


1 . 


2 






11 


100, 1, 


2, 


10 






12 


100, 1 , 


2, 


10 






13 


100, 1 , 


2, 


10 






14 


100, 1, 


2, 


3, 


10, 


11 . 




12, 13 










15 


100, 1 , 


2, 


3, 


10, 


11 . 




12, 13. 


14 








16 


100, 1 


2, 


3, 


4, 


5, 6, 




7, 8, 9 










1 7 


100, 1 , 


2, 


3, 


4, 


5, 6, 




7, 8, 9, 


10, 


11 . 


12, 




13, 14, 


15 


. 16 





At this point the flowchart can be put togeth'er 
q^jite easily. We simply go down the list to find the 
tasks that can start immediately at the start point. 
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1^°a\ !" '5'^ it's preparation of the, budget, the 

erd point for which is objective three. No other tasks 

Jr„rTK^=!?3^':e°;fn"se': lh'^['o:?e"th": ^^vB 

beain"^^?hf^^ T'^^^^^ is completed, scriptwriting can 
begin. This leads to objective two. When obiectivP 
two IS reached, several tasks can be started i^depend- 
nSn L° k"' we can start looking for the 

photographer, props, artist and recording studio 




These tasks branch out from objective two on our 
Tlowchart. We continue working down the list in this 
way until the flowchart is completed. If drawn cor- 
''k-^k^Z ^f'^ flowchart shows the logical sequence in 
which tasks must be carried out to produce the slide- 
tape show most efficiently. The project starts at 100 
accorc^ing to the flowchart and ends at 17. Objective 
1/ is ^^he terminal objective of the project. 

If\we look at the flowchart careful ly . we can see 
SIX different paths leading from 100 to 17: 

path 1 -- 100. 3. 1. 2. 4. 8. 9. 16. 17 

path 2 -- 100. 3. 1. 2. 5. 8. 9. 16. 17 

path 3 -- 100. 3. 1. 2. 6. 7. 8. 9. 16. 17 

path 4 -- 100. 3. 1. 2. 10. 11. 14. 15. 17 

N path 5 -- 100. 3. 1. 2. 10. 12. 14. 15. 17 

path 6 -- 100. 3. 1. 2: 10. 13. 14. 15. 17 
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To determine the shortest possible time in which 
the slidetape show can be completed, we have to trace 
each one of these paths and add up the estimated dura- 
tion of each task along the path. Path four, for-. 
example, requires 22 days. The path that takes the 
longest is the shortest poss i ble time in which the 
slide-tape show can be completed . In this case it*s 
path three, vhich requires 33 days. This suggests 
that we cannot possibly complete the show in 30 days 
unless we can speed up one or more of the tasks along 
path three. If, for example, we could complete the 
research in six days, the slide-tape show could be 
completed in 29 days rather than 33. - ^tf , on the other 
hand, some task along path three takeslonger than ex- 
pected, then the earliest possible completion time for 
the slide-tape show is extended accordingly. If the 
artwork takes seven days •instead of five, the earliest 
possible completion of the slide-tape show will be de- 
cayed by two days. 

Path three is called the critical path . It's 

A 



THE PROCESS OF VISUAL DES 

Organize information as: 

A slogan 
An illustration or photograph 
A trademark 

As the nami^ of the event, service, or product 
The time, place, and date v 

Prime the pump by looking at many examples of good design. 
Make rough sketches before doing final visuals. The sketches 
should b^ in proportion'to the size planned for the final 
visuaT. Experiment with different arrangements of the parts 
and with different sizes of lettering. Try dif feisg^yolor 
combinations. Draw the visual full size on tracing or graph 
paper. Then transfer the final product to your final copy. 



Bill Wenzel 
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marked on the flowchart with heavy lines. The critical 
path is defined as the longest path from start to termi- 
nal objective through the flowchart. The critical path 
tells, you where your efforts have to go to finish a 
given project in the shortest possible length of time. 
If, as in the case of the slide-tape show, you determine 
you can't meet an important deadline given the length 
of time estimated for each task, you either have to 
eLU6<rnate tasks along the critical path, or bring in 
frt^e resources to finish various tasks along the 
critical path faster than first estimated. 

If you want to go f urther , . . , I f you're willing to 
do a little bit of ari thmeti c, ^you can determine many 
useful facts from your flowchart. In addition to how 
long a project is expected to take and what priorities 
to give to each task, you can- determine the earliest 
possib-le starting date and the latest possible completion 
date for each task. From these facts you can draw up a 
realistic timetable for your project. As I tell you 
how to do this it would sound more, compli cated than it 
really is. If you can balanfifed cfieckbook, you'll have 
no trouble analyzing your fW!SVh^^^ 

Look again at the flowchart. Th^e tasks of locating 
a photographer, props, artist and recording studio' 
(tasks 2/4/5, 2/5/5, 2/6/5 and 2/T0/2) can't possibly 
start until the budget has been approved, the research 
completed and the script approved (tasks 100/3/1, 3/1/10 
and 1/2/5), These tasks will ta1<e a total of 16 days,. 
Therefore tasks 2/4/5, 2/5/5, 2/6/5 and 2/10/2 can't 
possibly start until IS^days after the project has 
started. The sixteenth day of the project is the- early 
start date for each of these four tasks. If the project 
starts on March 1, for example, these tasks can't possi- 
bly start until March ISV 

The earliest possible start date for task 8/1/2 
29 days after the project starts. To determine this we 
add up the estimated task durations along the longest 
path from 100 to objective eight. 

The latest possible completion date for a task 
tells us when a task must be completed so as not to in - 
terfere with the earliest completion date of the whole 
P'^oject , Actually, we might want to ke^p two completion 
da.tes in mind for a given task -- the latest possible 
completion date, and the early start date of the next 
task. It's possible to start a tasJ^^that's not on the 
critical path late without interfeBfcg with the earliest 
possible completion date for the project as a whole. 
When this happens we say we have float time over and 
above the estimated duration of the task. There are 
actually two kinds of float time: Free float is the 
amount of ext,ra time available to us to complete a 
task without interfering with the early start time of 
the next task . Total float is the extra time we can 
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take on a task without interfering with the earliest 
corppleti on date for the whole projeFT It might take 
a moment to see the difference, but it's really fairly 
s i mp 1 e . 



The amount of free float may be 
Ing the early start date of the task 
from the early start date of the next task 
substracting from the result the estimated 
the task >ou're looking at. 



found by substract- 
you ' re looking at 



and then 
duration 



of 



Say you want to determine the free float of task 
2/4/5. First determine the early start of task 4/8/3 
by adding up the estimated duration of all tasks on the 
longest path leading up to 4/8/3. You shou/d come up 
with '21. Now determine the early start date of 2/4^^. 
You should arrive at 16.. Subtract 16 from 21. The 
answer, of course, is five. Finally, subtract the" 
estimated duration of task 2/4/5, which is five, from 
five. From this you see that you have no free float 
for task 2/4/5. The job has to start on time and can- 



THE NEWSLETTER 

^regular newsletter, is an effective way to communicate 
news about your organization to members and interested out- 
keep people informed, maintain morale and en- 
f involvement. 

is Survey of public officials, for example, 
only 38 percent of the public officeholders 



siders 
courage a 
A rec 
found that 



t wmTe ( 



polled sent out newsletters, 59 percent of the public reported 
having received a newsletter. A minority of public officials, 
in other words, found the newsletter an effective medium for 
reaching constituents. 

Your newsletter should have an attractive and distinctive 
masthead, which includes a title, the name of your organiza- 
tion, and a dateline. 

Copy layout should be neat and consistent. 

Newsletters can be mimeographed or offset printed. 

Information in the newsletter should be simple. 

The copy should be newsworthy and timely. Think of impor- 
tant events the organization wants to stress. Make each item 
short and use newswriting style that is clear, concise, and 
readable. 

Ideas for stories might include facts about the organiza- 
tion, brief profiles of the people involved, the organization 
goals and problems. What programs are coming up? What events 
have just occurred? What issues will interest your readers? 

Your readers* needs and interests combined with the com- 
munication goals or your organization should determine the 
content of your newsletter. 



# 



# # # 
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not take longer than estimated if you are going to 
start the next task at the earliest possible time. 
Ta$k 4/8/3, on the other hand, haii five days of free 
float. See if you can calculate it for yourself. 



free float = 



early 
start 
date next 
task 



early 
start 
date this 
task 



est imated 
duration 
this , 
task ' 



the 

longer 
f e r i ng 



Tota l 
early 



project 



float is an indication of how long after 
date a task maybegin or how much 

a task may take wit hout inter - 
completion date of the entire 



start 
than estimated 
with the early 



late 

compl etion 
total f loat^ =date of 

this task 



early 
start 
this 
task 



estimated 
du rat i on 
this 
task 



To find out the total 
tract th'e ^arly start time 
tion time, 26, which gives 
estimated duration of task 



float of task 2/4/5 we sub 
16, from the late comple- 
10. ^Then we subtract the 
2/4/5, which is five, and 



we find that we have five days of total float. This 
means that we can start task 2/4/5 five days late or 
take five days longer than estimated and still not in- 
terfere with the early completion date of the project. 

Since both require only addition and subtraction 
the mly difference between balancing a checkbook and 
analyzing a flowchart is that there is. a great deal 
more arithmetic to do if you have a large flowchart 
It gets tedious to do all of the addition and subtrac- 
tion needed to figure out the length of the critical 

%ti^}lJ}^'^^ ^ ■ -^^xfWle-UQH dates,, and 

^^^r&e^te^t-ToY-cyGff t-*sk , so-prof e s s i ona Is use com- 
puters. Even a very complicated flowchart can be 
analyzed in ten to 15 minutes.. Computerized flowchart 
analysis is wi%ly used in business, so ask around . 
5 i^j 



a m 0 n g y 0 u r b-u s pe s s or "errgl nre er 1ng ' ■ Ttf&Yi ds : a n d 'y o u 
Should- be able td find someone who wi IT run your flow- 
chart through their computer. 



to 



Once .)ou've analyzed your flowchart you're ready 
make up a timetabljl, • ■ ■ - j 



your project bya- 



ob jecti ve. 



parti cu'Tar-'d'ffrer^rtTrriir'm^^ 
. , assign your deadline date to >t, and work 

backward, assigning calendar dates to ea|>ly start 
dates and late completion dates for each 
backwards pn the calendar. When 
start date, yoVi know 
end on time 



\ 



task , counti ng 
you arrive at the 
when your project has to start to 



The 



other way to do it is to start af the start' 
point, assign an actual kickoff date for Jthe project 
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and work forward, marking early start dates and late 
completion dates for each task as you go, ^ ' ^ ^1 

One idea tha_t's. useful to keep in mind is that you 
can develop a master flowchart for your entire campaign/ 
rep resen 1 1 ng large tas ks su ch as p roduc ing a s 1 1 de- tape, 
presentation or orgajiizing a con fe ren ce ras • s i ng.le liliesr^ 
on the chart. The master flowchart shows the relation-' 
ship of all^ the various programs in th^f , c.ampa i*gn to , 
one another. Then, later, you can make fffoni? detailed 
flowcharts for each individual program in the campaign ' 
>as we've done ij» the previous example. These flow- 
charts spell out the specific jobs that. need to be done' 
to, carry' put each program. ' ,y 

, Going'lyTLck to Chapter' Six, we.^ipight take the 
/various programs indicated' in the .■;Tledia sel ec ti on - "ma tri x 

f(H? example , and arrange them int4> a f 1 owchart . The 
4 resulting fJLowchaft may tetl us that pul? 1 i ci ty ha§;^iA/t9 / 

be arranged thi^ough the school assembly, the bullettn 
. boards, and the PTA newsletter Jong befoVe. safety day 

w£ are going <;^o have good attendance. Now^^ oncG^' / 
l-®fe master flowchart is designed, v/e make up detailed 
-flowcharts for each separate program in di cated ;bn the:; 
media selection matrix.^ These flowcharts, tak^:to^^■ ; 
gether; tell .us wheji every single task, in the^ tampa^^^ 
has to be done and gives us the information .we-^eed td^' 
<5tart developing an accurate bud|jpt, \ .^/^ • ^; ' 



Chapter 8 



Budgets, for paupers and princes 



The verjr word^budge.t 1s enoujhft?* send srtdlinach 
acid surgingV through the innards of the most mild of 
manner. Bud^ts fall^in with diets, exercise, and 
reading- Shakeipeare people who can stick with them 
for more than jtwo weeks deserve licorice lollypops, 
^thumbstretch;iHig or worse. 

In public communication, budgets are rpcitre Impor- 
tant than typewriters and canreras. - Money is' usually 
the most difficult resource for a community organiza- 
tion to, come up^with.. Yet i.t is the easiest resource 
to squander; If you can^ider that a dollar bill is 
only as good as the wisdorq^ with^hich M's spent, then 
a budget should be considered a font dffw1s'do# since- it 
reflects the total knowledge, ^kiW an»'|udjeme*t of 
the communicator. A budget rppreiSfentS' a "very real com- 
fntment to a particular communication strategy^ The 
budget more than anything else determines whether a 
public communication campaign results in rrtaximutn in- 
fluence with the audience or little more than a heaj) 
of scrap paper and a bucket of hot air.^ 

Campaign budgets it^^put together for two ^ 
First, they determine how' much ' morie^ is needed^ 
ry out a particular cattnpaign strat||y.' Second, 
are used to determine the most effective strat^y that 
can be .carried out for a^given amount of money. A 
well-conceived budget gives potential contributors- to 
y'dur camj|igri Confidence that you know what you're do- 
ing and-fitivates then to give you tfitei r. f ul lest sup- 
port. Furttver, it gives ..you confidence ^fjat you're 
getting the most^valug from every dolTar ^pent arfd ' 
make$ you feel bette^about asking other people for 
money./ * ' V. - ' 

There are four major sections to^^^^^^^^^ bud- 
. ■ # • - 77 




get administration, pra|iuction, distribution and 
eval uation . w , 



the^.administratian part' of the budget includes all 
of the overhead costs of the campaign such as rent, 
phone, utilities, salaries that are not directly at- 
tributable to production; distribution-or evaluation 
of messages; and miscellaneous postage, travel expenses 
and subscriptions. 

The production part of the budget .^iltcl udes al 1 of 
the costs associated with the design and Production of 
messages such as writing, artwork, photography, print- 
ing, sound studio rental, film, audio tape and equip- 
ment rental . 

The distribution part of the budget includes all 
of the expenses associated with getting messages out 
to the audience such as broadcast time, advertising 
space in publ i cat i^ons ; postage for direct mail; motion 
picture prints, or^^mipl icSte audio or video tapes; rent- 

, - 



WORKING WITH PHOTOGRAPHERS 



Words and pictures together offer an effective means of 
communicating. Photographs can be used in booklets, brochures 
magazines, newspapers, posters, and flyers. Slide presenta- 
tions, movies, and television also depend on pictures for 
effective communiceltioRV 

\ When the services of a photographer are needed, keep the 
following points in mind: 

1. Tell the photographer exactly what kind of picture you 
w^t. Be specific, :^^o you need a horizontal or vertical 
slSbt? People looking* left or right? Head shots or group 

1^ shots? What action shots do you need? Also, tell him the 
intended use of the photos.. . 

2. Make all 'necessary arrangements ahead of time. Be sure 
the peopJe to be phqtographed will be^present when the 
photographer arrives. Pick a location convenient for 
both parties, wh|never possible. 

3. Consider the photographer's suggestions. He knows his art 
and he'll' be more than happy to help. 

4. Write down th^ names] of all people ip the picture and spel 
them correctly. IfHthere is a large group, it is helpful 

Nto bring alongfv small cassette recorder. Ask each per- 
son his or l)e)r ifame a|d spell it out. 

5. Order what i'd%Jleecl. Ask X& see contact sheets before 
ordering pij^frits. Moit- publfcatifhs require 8" x 10" 
glossies prlnt^ fuljvframe- Cropping can b« done later. 

6. If the photographs jja?*! to be used for commercial^urposes 
.prepare releases far people being photographed to 
accompany the pictures. ^ 

' # # # ' ^ 
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al . of projectors , 
publ i c meetings . 



taf)e recorders, facilities for 



Evaluation includes all of the costs assoc1ate3' 
with determining how welj messages and media channels 
Kork such as design and Pretesting of suhvey jnstru-^ 
ments (ques tionnai res%,.^da ta collect>1on,*^ian* cdimput^ 
time for tabu rating survey responses. . \ .v^^ 

A good budget anticipates every possible cost in 
a campaign from security guards and portabl e ' tof lets 
e¥ent, to parking tickets and coffee^ fo'r 
a frim production crew. Further,- -a' good budget pro-^ 
Vides one and oily one category for every possible ex- 
finally, a good budget incHdes ""^ 



pense. Plnally, a good budget incWdes 10 to 20 per 
ceR.-t qgptingency in addition to all anticipated expenses 
to-alloW for inflation and the unexpected (we're all < 
human ) . 




Ekch of the four major categories is subdivided 
into- smaller logi cal categories . The production cate- 
gory might be broken down Into publications, audio- 
vis ual and. speci al events/for example. Each of these; 
in turn , might . be broken down., Under publications 
>e listed newsletter,^ l^ochures, direct matj, 
!|Ks releases . La^h of these categories migKt be 
cwn* further Into writing, photography, artwork, 
tln>g and printingj^' Aiyd, finally, within each of 
:;ategor1^^indi v^doal items might be listed as 



Y^l^elance nrl/ter for 

^ Recording tape, 5-in. 
' !" rfeels Sco^h 111 



cost 

per unit 



total 
cost 



$10.//hr. ' 



$100,00 



$l,84/ea.^ 36.80 



you j^iti'g^inize^tyoi 

^x•^n%le^^^ the sj^eolf 
^ u p QH. \^ h e ^ t e ch n 1 

>jr^^l&ng>i ve you l^c 




^ JSudgef^ depends on the speci- 
i\ tj;ie ji^r o d u c 1 1 o n c a t e g ^ ry , 
?6ff>Si^y ^tegori es you list 
^•Tir^^nts of the media you 
'^t i^l ogi cal , clear, 
D far v*Trong .. 




^ U f i/c a 1 1 jfl r olJ iSfA y o u ^ 1 1 n- 
^a bu(Jget-fsl klldl^iltgyw4AtHer or 



• Perhaps^^^he-' 

x>ty in develo _ „ 

^no't .y^ 'Va, ^\ief^fiitr>ur. of ^^ihk^a^^^^^^ 



uL- ' V ' -•Tt. K v-J 3 1 w«ri^ Cecils a 

1 vwnfere f our ^fTpwchart pays of Iniy p^^s . 

» ... ... youVVe developed- ^/'.ea^ith^prbar'a'm 

out; a worlvpTanjPffrg sheet'''%ttr 
flowchart. The •vfork ^ah-' 
liow ffl(|ieh tpae^ is 
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quired ^by whom to carry out each task^'as Well as 
special;,, faci 1 i ties , equipment and/ nii|teHii1 s • Each of 0, 
these i^tems can then be costed ajitj|||pd^i(>.utv into the ^ 
propers;|featfigory in the budget 

The wonk planning sheets wi. 
ister the/wprk schedules for 
organization. 




^^i'it\p^B next page) 



0 he! p you admi n- 
n your' campaign 



. Another difficult prob"' ^^T^IRi ' 1 1 come^up with in 
laying out >our budget is finding, out how ^huch things 
cqst.\ The best you can do if you lack experie'nce is 
%q use the yellow pages and make a lot of phone calls 

yen dors . Keep in mind, however , that mo s t i tems 
you'll use in your campai gn^^^Sq^e subject to considerable 
prtce negotiation. This is particularly true of sala- 
.Ties* and creative fees, printing, broadcast time, and 
advertising space in publications. But ayen the price 
of such items as film, audio tape, paper, and computer 
time can be negotiated if you're going t6 be using 
reasonably large quantities. With this in mind you'll 



PHOTO CAPTIONS 

iV^photogfapiis accompany a press releasee or a news story 
being sent to an editor, they require a caption. Most print 
media require 8-inch by 10-inch glossy photos. Check with the 
editor for exact dimensions. 

Type a caption telling who, what, where, why, when on- 
white*^ pamper. The caption should ^ahd*an and clarify the 
visual information in the photo, at^d not just duplicate it. 
"Use rubber cement to attach the caption to the back of the 
photographic print. Don't use paper cl ips and don't write 
wUh bal^jjplnt op the back of^ the print— you might damage 
the image. 



Caroline Soule 
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find that/lt pays to sfWf'^around , to ge^ several quotes 
or bids for each major area of expense in your campa'igp 
The money you'll save will buy you that much more 
coverage . , . 

I ^^ourlcause is popular and just, you'll find 
that Irra^y of the items- that you'd normally pay for will 
be dorMted to you free of charge. It's ^a Splendid idea 
to budget and accounK for each of these Uems just as 
though you were payinjb full market value. This helps 
you keep track of your real costs and pre.vents people 
in your organization from taking for granted the a 
beneficence of j^ur patrons. ^ 

Your V fi rst Nb^Mdget may be somewhit difficult to 
put together, b-u^^ once you've collected a bit of ex- 
perience and a fi^e drawee filled with price sheets 
and catalogs, you7ll bang out a budget faster than 

ies. Then your only problem is 



Bufferin whips Kei 
to stick to i*. 
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X The map Is not"ih0territ6'Pp^- 
\ Evaluate! Evaluate! 

\ . 

Although we've talked about the importance of two 
way communication several times in this book, you*lli 
find that it's difflcult^'^-ci hold a sprightly two-way 
Conversation when mS^imji^ radio, te^levision 

newspapers, and magazine'^'^get into the act. Without 
mass media, however, i t 'V di f f i cul t to talk with all 
the people you might want to when you're trying to 
ch^inge the schools. If you're going to use mass media 

have to find ingenious ways to let ypjr audience 
tBlk-iapk. The only way to do this -ilfc^by designing 
feed6%ck channels iitfto your campaign right from the 
|Very beginning and by doing continuous 'audience re- 
Isearch, The importance of this c'^an be illustrated 
with an apocrj^phal tale:* 

Citizens to Return Morris Dancing to the Schools , 
a s/nall but vigorous grass-roots organization, decides 
to lau^ich a massive publ ic^^ommuni cation campai gn to 
help its cause. The director writes long tracts t)n 
the conspiracy against Morris Dancing in the educa- 
tional bureaucracy, passes them out in subways duri ng 
rush hour, and takes to calling th6 editors of the 
local newsfJapers at all hours of .the day and night. 
After a month or so the director notices that the exr 
plosive mass movement that he*d expected to tcHith off 
amounts to little more than a complain,t4 f rom his wife 
about the telephone bill. So he decides to step up his 
efforts. He pastes bumper stickers on all th* cirs'f^n 
thev dowrrtown parktt)g;^>l^ots and , nails up posters on telfj- 
phone poles all oVer^ town.- THs brings him'a call from 
the Chief of Pol i ce Wh i ch . he takes as further evidence 
of the insidious conspiracy he's been fighting all 
along. ^ ^ 

His efforts are now charged with ren^^Wed zeal. 
He rnortgagis his house to buy television* time to carry 



,^h1s message to all the people, but before he can carry 
* out his televised tour de force his wife and family 
psychiatrist wh 1 sk him off for a quiet rest at an ex- 
pensive resort beside th? sea. 

Now If the director had been^Jjjtenlnj^ to the 
people he wanted to talk wi th-, htf^oul d have realized 
that the last thing he needed ^^s more communication. 
^y*rkrieed, the more he communicated, the worse hi s prob- 
Ijpims becarpe . Often when peopl e don ' t listen or respond 
to your messiage it's because they don ' t want to listen 
or respond. When this happens there *s invariably a 
reason. If you raise the pitch of your communication 
efforts you may merely make them mad, rather than break 
through. If you can find ^|.t why they don't want to 
listen, on the other hand*< vou can change your tack 
and • sometimes strike up a pretty rewarding conversa- 
tion, But to find out why, you have to listen. Just 
^-^s a map js not the same as the territory, your ex- 
^ pectations of results in your campaign are not the 
same as t.he real thing. If'you waat^to know where you 
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Pim A PRESS CONFERENCE 

What Js a press conference? 

When you have important news to share you can ask represen 
tatives of all the news media to meet with you to receive the 
story. If your story is worthwhile, you are providing an;<m- 
portant service to working reporters^by giving them an opport- 
tunity to get the facts, ask questions, and become familiar/ 
witltyour prganization. 

ilhen shOjild you hold a press conference? . 
, You should only hold a press conference when you have Jnt^ 
tJ6rta^t news. This requires s^ond-guessing the assignment 
editt5frs and working reporters. If the editors or reporters 
don't think your .story is important, they will resent the fact 
that you called a press conference and will ignore you in the 
future. , « 

A press-conference might be called when you are introduc- 
ing a confroverslal individual or idea, initiating a Tong 
series of events or a project that will effect a large number 
of people in your community. Rule of thumb: If your news can 
be adequately handled in a press release, use a release, rather 
than a press conference. 

Where should it be held? ^ 

If you are opfening a galleryJfor student paintings, hold 
your conference among the painti/jgs. if*yoijr speaker is pr^o- 
testing the building of a new j|hou$ing complex, stage your 
conference amidst the construction. Where is the hub of acti- 
vi#? That's wher§ your press conference should, be. On the 
otfer hand, don't hold your Conference in Timbuctu/ Repor- 
ters won't go too far out of their' way to ^t a story unless 
it's truly earth-shattering. [ 
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are at any phase of your campaign, evaluate and con- 
tinue to evaluate from beginning to end. 

Evaluatfbn of your campaign is based on your ob- 
jectives. If your objectives are well considered, they 
will tell you what to evaluate and when. As you'll re- 
call, an objective is a measi>rable or observable point 
of progress that you must reach by a specific deadline. 
Evaluation, then, means measuring ^what you've actually 
achieved against what you'd hope to achieve. And, 
further, if you find some di screpancy , you must do the 
necessary troubleshooting to bring your campaign back 
on thAtrack, 
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Stually, you should Wot take anything for granted 
in your campaign. If possible, measure whether or not 
your theme stimulates the associations in the audience 
that you want. How well does it catch their attention? 
How memorable do they find it? You should measure the 
attention-winning value, the comprehens ion val ue , the 
influence and the memorability of every message you 
put out with respect to your audience. You should fur- 
ther measure the reach and effectiveness of every com- 
munication channel you might want to use. 

Unfortunately all th i / meas u remen t i5 not as easy 
as oJie would lil(ev. For onfe thing the available tools 
-r are relatively cmj^d'e. Themes and messages are often 
evaluated by brirTging together a representative sample 
^ of the final audiervcejand expo^ng them to the theme 
or ne^sag^^:- Then they are interviewed in depth about 
the associations and, meanings they've drawn. ♦ 

The effectiveness of communication/Vchannels is 
often measured by scientific surveys to^^'determine who 
uses them when. Again, careful surveys require you to 
identify a small representative sample of the flMl 
audience you want to reach. w 

Sometimes communi catbrs want to l*now about the 
'. content of various media channels. You might want to 
know how ihe newspapers cover the schools in your area, 
0 for example, or what kinds of commercials are being 
televised for chil^lren. One would use cdntent analysis 
. or thi s ki nd of problem, which requires tha't y^u draw 
^.^^ystatistically representative sample of the larger body 
'X^t-1na>erial and systematic! aly count or measure tne 
various features of content that you are interested in. 

Careful, controlled sciet^flf i c ineas uremen||as time- 
consuming, expensive, and techtifi cal ly demandlnir Many 
good books are available to help you design objective - 
Interviews, .experiments , surveys or content analysis 
•studies. Yt)u mioht start wftN Facts Fo r A Change and 
. Fact^ and Figures. % 
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In addition to formal measurement, there A^e 
many ways you can measure results informally, tou 
have to be careful when you do this, of course, be- 
cause it's easy to see what you want to see rather 
than what's really there, hjMt if your powers of ob- ^ 
servatlon and Intuition are keen you can often get 
a good sense of the effectiveness of your campaign # 
from bits and scraps of information that come your way 
Informal ly . 

One course of information is to listen to what 
friends and acquaintances have to say. If J^ou let 
your friends know that you're after honest evaluations 
rather than flattery you're more than like.ly t'a get tfie 
kind of constructive criticism you need of fH^sVyou 
wr 1 te , say or do . •.•V;'- 

' When you talk with people in, the communi ty , -ask 
them about their views abou|||duca ti on , the inedia, your 
organization and. other orgaiWdti ons , - Bring'these 
questions up, casually in conversation and you'll often 



PLAN A PRESS CONFERENCE (continued) 
Hqi^ fcout scheduling? 

~^Hfep~med1a deadlines in mind when scheduling your press 
cp^Wrence. If you want to make the six o'clock news, hold 
yd|>r press conferftnce at one o'clock or even earlier to give 
TV ^reporters time to process and" edit th« film and write the 
story. If you want to make your town's weekly paper, keep in 
mind its Monday or Tuesday deadline. Also, check with a f ew ' 
editors to see what other news you might be up against. If 
the Pr^ident or Secretary of State is in town, your story is 
likely to get swamped out. 

On invitt^fethe pms 



First a word of advice: Don't limit yourself by inviting 
only the most obvious members orf the press. Could your event 
ihterest a financial reporter?' How about consumer interest? 
Consider all angles. By inviting a variety of reporters you 
increase your cbances of coverage. 

Invitations should be sent 10 days to two weeks in advance 
They should be accompanies by a fact she^^F release 
describing the event. Follow up wltfhJ^Hh^all to the 
editors^ two or three day| prior to thfli^^mllhce; call TV 
stations .a day In advance. , ^K^r^ 
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tap rich wells of perception, Ideas and feelings. Whil 
you shouldn't regard these contacts as representative 
of the entire community, you should allow their percep- 
tions to expand your notions about how people in the 
community feel . It's especially important to listen 
to what they have to say rather than put answers in " 
their mouths . 

In every message you send out, try to build in ^ 
opportunities for people to respond. Give people a 
name and number they can call. When they call, ask 
how the^ heard about 'your organization. Keep records 
of who hears about your organization how. 

Monitor the media systematically. Get different 
people in your community to monitor different nelispa- 
pers, magazines, and broadcast stations. Keep records 
of v^o covegp wha^and how. 

Organizing fact-finding and discuss^^on meelfcgs - 
in your community to provide an opportunity for out- 
siders to express their own opinions and ideas. Re- 
spect these opinions and follow up whenever possibly. 

For every word you say, listen to two from some- 
one else. Listen in'every quarter of your community 
every chance you get. Stop the mouth motor for a 
while and start the ear motor. Now you ' re" real ly com- 
municating. ^ \ 

So long. Been nice talking with you. Now I've 
got some listening to do. 

■ K 
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Citizens are locked out of the bargai ni ng process which determines a widening 
scope of education policy. This report proposes five alternative models for 
community involvement in bargaining. ^ $3.00' 



TOGETHER: SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES 

by Miriam Clasby,. 1975. * 
rj\ handbook and resource directory developed from aproject in Massachusetts to 
study and encourage school/communi^ty collaboration. Includes suggestions for 
for advisory councils, organizations, and schools and community people 
interested in "getting it together/' $4.00 

PATTERNS OF PARTICIPATION ' - , ' 

Report of a national survey of citizen particip. on in educational decision 
making, 1975, is no longer available from I.R.E. i r copies, send $4.43 
(hard cover price) or $.76 (microfiche) to: ERIC . ;ment Reproduction 
Service, P. 0. Box 190, Arlington, Virginia 22210 and^ask for document 
number: ED 108 350. , . ^ 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATION: ANNOTATED 6IBLI0GRAPHY > 
by Don Davies , 1974. 
Not available from I.R.E. For copies, send $7,50 to ERIC, Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office , Washington, .D.C. 20402. 

SCHOOLS WHERE PARENTS MAKE A DIFFERENCE 
edited by Don Davies * 

*From Arizona Navaho schools to a "dream school" in a wealthy San Francisco 
suburb tQ inner city schools in troubled Milwaukee,' parents are deciding what 
kinds of schools they want., how they want them to operate*,' and in- many "cases 

'xiigging deep into their pockets ant;! scrambling for outside support' for them., 
Diane Divoky, co-author of The Myth of the Hyperactive Child , opens^ the book 
with a chapter about Lagunitas, a 500-child district in r>orthern Calivfornia. 
Lagunitas offers th'ree very different kinds of education to parents NiJJ..iti 
the same school. They have a choice between Vieryopenand very traditional 
classes, with "Academic £JUis" in the middle. Boston Globe editor Muriel 
Cohen recoi>ft-tfr--S4jccesses and failuf^es of citizen groups in Boston's torn 
system. And JinrBranscome , a newspaperman in Tennessee, spins together his 
experiences in West Virginia with a federal program ^nd a rural school .district. 

. * 53.95 
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